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THE ALL NEW OPEL 1900. 

NO OTHER ECONOMY CAR (FOREIGN 
OR DOMESTIC) GIVES YOU ALL THIS. 


The Opel story is simple. You sim- 
ply get a lot more car for your money. 

The new Opel 1900 offers many 
things as standard equipment that 
small cars offer as optional equip- 
ment. Or not at all. 

For example, the Opel 1900 is the 
economy car with hydraulic valve 
lifters, just like the big American 
luxury cars, for a quiet-running en- 
gine and eliminating the need for 
adjustments. 

The Opel 1900 has front power disc 
brakes for quick, smooth, straight- 
line stops. As standard equipment. 

The Opel 1900 has lots and lots of 
room. About 5 inches more hip room 
in our back seat than the widest of 
the new small domestic cars. And 
please notice, the Opel has adjust- 
able backs on its front bucket seats 
as standard equipment. 

The Opel 1900 is one of the very 


few economy cars with dual front 
headlights. 

The Opel 1900’s trunk is 11,4 cu- 
bic feet big. That’s bigger than some 
larger American cars. And if you’ve 
seen the trunk opening on any of the 
new small cars, you’ll appreciate the 
new Opel 1900. You can get big 
things into the trunk without scrap- 
ing your knuckles and elbows. 

The Opel 1900 has a four-speed 
gear box as standard equipment. 
And a three-speed, fully automatic 
transmission is available. 

Things like wheel trim rings, 
chrome drip rails, window trim mold- 
ings and fancy vinyl upholstery can 
really dress up a car. 

And they're all standard equip- 
ment on an Opel 1900. 

But maybe you want an economy 
car just for the great gas mileage 
and easy handling. The Opel 1900 


gets great gas mileage and we turn 
tight . . 31.8 feet with only three 
turns of the wheel. 

See all the Opel 1900s ( 1900 Sedan, 
1900 Sport Coupe, the zoomy 1900 
Rallye and the beautiful 1900 Wag- 
on) at your Buick-Opel dealer’s. Over 
2,000 of them sell and service Opel 
from coast to coast. 

While you’re there, see the other 
new Opels, too. 

Available this year is a new four- 
door sedan, in addition to a two-door 
sedan and an economy wagon. 

And they’ve got many of the things 
the 1900s have. 

Plus one other wonderful advan- 
tage-they’re less expensive. 

After you've seen all the new 
Opels, if you can find an economy car 
that you think gives you more than 
Opel, congratulations. 

You’ve done more than we could. 



BUICK’S FOREIGN ECONOMY CAR. 
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Shaves time. 





This is the shave cream to 
use for that dreaded morning 
rush hour shave (when you shave 
faster than you should— without giving 
the lather enough time to really soak in) . 

Why? Because it heats up right under your nose. And takes less time to soften tough 
whiskers than ordinary cold shave cream. Making it entirely possible for you to get a 
close, comfortable shave in the morning. And still catch the 7 :47. 
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The Hot One-whenyou shave too fast for comfort. 
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Bosses, here are 
15 Arpege Promises that 
might keep your 
secretary fiom quitting. 

(Promise her anything but give her Arpege.) 


This Christmas give her 
an Arpege Promise. 

Just pick a promise. Write 
it on a card. And wrap it up 
with a gift of Arpege. 

Arpege and promises go 
together. They always have. 

There are 34 Arpege gifts 
from s 2.5() to s 500. 

1 . 1 promise not to sneer at 
you when you come back late 
from lunch. 

2. 1 promise to be polite 

when your heart throb 

calls on my line. 

3. 1 promise not to 

hide you when my wife comes 
to the office. 

4. 1 promise that when I 
mention your pad, I’ll mean 
your steno pact. 

5. 1 promise to remember 
that you’re a woman and not 
just a typing machine. 

6. 1 promise to know what 
I’m trying to say before I 
start dictating. 

7. 1 promise to watch my 
language around the office. 

8. 1 promise the next 
time you work late, you’ll 
get cab money home. 


9. 1 promise to introduce 
you to all of my eligible 
clients. 
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■. 12. 1 promise no more 
improper advances after a 
three-martini lunch. 

13. 1 promise to like your 
long skirts.even though 
they are covering up the 
best legs in the company. 

14. 1 promise to do my 
own Christmas shopping 

next year. 

15. I promise you’re 
the best secretary I’ve 
ever had. 


Arptjtf Perfume I from 'S.50I 
and Promise No. 3. 




10. 1 promise I’m 

going places in this company, 
and you’re coming with me. 

1 1 . 1 promise not to snap 
at you just because I’ve had 
an argument at home. 
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Next week 

BOUNCING BACK from his 
worst year— an embarrassing 
trade and subpar basketball — 
Jerry Lucas is playing like 
an eager rookie for San Fran- 
cisco. Peter Carry tells why. 


THE WEST IS WINNING! 
That’s the news in the 
expanded National Hockey 
League as Chicago's Black 
Hawks, the best of the West, 
take after the top of the East. 

A PRO A T THE POLLS is Jack 
Kemp, who retired from the 
Butfalo Bills to run for Con- 
gress, and won a close one in 
his first political test. Pat Ryan 
dees the postgamc analysis. 
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Nobody ever gave her an electric watch before, 


The Electric Timex never needs winding. 

Because there's nothing to wind. 

So if she has other things on her mind, winding her 
watch is one thing she can forget about. A replaceable 
energy cell powers this watch with steady electric 
accuracy for one whole year. 

Fantastic? We think she'll think so. 

The Electric TIMEX. It never needs winding. $50. 




Sure 
IVe.got 
a piece of 
the Rock. 


Prudential. 

The Rock. 

Gibraltar. 

And this new father has a piece of it. 

Because a Prudential agent 
showed him how our Family Policy 
protects his whole family. 

And every new member. 

Within weeks after arrival. 

Without increased expense. 

And when you buy Prudential life insurance, 
you get a piece of The Rock. 

Owning a piece of The Rock means that 
Prudential's investments are working for you. 
Investments that strengthen the economy. 

And can help pay dividends on your policy, too. 

If you’re concerned about protection for 
your entire family, talk to a Prudential agent soon. 
Own a piece of The Rock. 


Pmdential 



“When the shape of the football changed, 
the whole game was affected.” 



LEAPschool 

LEAP/ INTERGENERACIAL CONSTRUCTIONS 
A new urban approach that may change the whole educational game 


At LEAPschool education means finding out who 
you are and what you need to know. To see what 
LEAPschool means, here’s a sampling of gradu- 
ation requirements written by students and 
teachers: 

• Understand your own and other people’s games 

• Be able to rap to people outside of your scene 

• Be able to watch and read the news 

• Be able to use middle class language when and 
if you need to 

• Be able to change your mind 

• Know the meanings and connotations of: 
Generation Gap, Jefferson, Media, Einstein, 
Justice, Freud, Malcolm X, Cybernetics, Buck- 
minster Fuller, Art, Ecology. . . 


• Be able to be responsible and let people know 
it 

Everyone knows black, white, and brown kids 
need new educational alternatives. LEAPschool 
is an important one, bringing together races, 
ages, and experiences that have been so pulled 
apart. LEAPschool kids & adults are building 
their own school without city, state or federal 
money. 

Help prove it can be done and we will help you 
1) pass our graduation requirements 2) start a 
school in your neighborhood 3) send you a list of 
alternative schools 4) correspond with a student 
who you know needs an alternative and 5) help 
your tax situation (we’re deductible). 


LEAPschool, 540 East 13th Street, New York, New York 10009 


1 am sending this donation 
so LEAPschool kids & adults can 



continue to build their school 


and change the game. 
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Billy Kidd has a new permanent I 

mountain hideout. 4 

At Steamboat. Where he is the 
Director of Skiing. 

Steamboat has always been the home 
of American champions. It's produced 
more Olympic skiers than any other 
place in the United States. 

Maybe it's the variety of slopes 
and sr.ow. Rank beginner or rank- 

ing expert, you'll enjoy skiing our 

3600 feet of vertical rise. 

Or maybe it's the extra ski- 
ing you can do when you don't lF 

have to wait in lift lines. Things jfl 

will move even faster this year. 
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per hour. 

Maybe you should find 
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himself . . . wanted. M M 


Steamboat 


Great Skiing makes great skiers 


For Ui!oj 
P.O. Bo> 


Steamboat Reacri Service 
Spring;, Colo. 8CM77. 
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By tradition, mote Americans toast the 
Christmas Season with Cutty Sark 
than with any other Scotch. 


They’re the Cutty People.They’ve made 
Cutty America’s No.l gift Scotch. 

Make it a Cutty Christinas. 

Cutty People know. 



To get a closer shave, you change blades 
about every 6 days. Or about every 6 months. 


It’s a basic shaving fact. A new blade shaves closer. 
More comfortably. It’s true for safety razors. And it’s 
true for electric shavers. 

The new Remington blades are four times 
sharper than any of Remington’s past blades. So sharp, 
in fact, that they can openly compete with safety razor 
blades. So you get an even closer, more comfortable 
shave than ever before. 

Of course, these extra sharp replaceable 
blades can’t stay sharp forever. The blades will stay 
sharp up to about 6 months, depending on your beard. 
And then you will probably want to replace them to 
keep your shaves close and comfortable. 

They install in a minute or two. Even on 
a morning when you’re groggy. An extra set of 
Remington replacement blades comes with most 
new REMINGTON® Lektro-Blade'“sha.vers. They fit 
Remington Selectro * or Selektronu f shavers as well 

You can get an extra set of blades at your Remington dealer. (Suggested retail price, 
$1.95.) If vour dealer is out, write Remington, Dept. D, fDCAA^ I* 

60 Main St, Bridgeport, Conn. 06602. BUdFsI WWER 
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We’re changing the professionals' minds 
about stereo. 

Now we’re going to change yours. 




Home stereo components have to be right on to 
make the guys in the recording studio control 
rooms change their minds about what’s best. 
Ours are doing it, making it with the professional 
recording engineers. That’s why we call our 
new gear The V-M Professionals. 

Now come our Compact Stereo Systems, to 
change your mind about what to look for, 
listen for, pay for great stereo sound if you're 
not ready for our Professionals yet. These 
compacts are designed by the same electronics 
engineers who designed The Professionals. 
They share the same thinking. Some even share 
the same electronics. 

Look closely at our latest system in the 
picture. Powerful Solid State stereo. Brings in 
all the radio you like— AM-FM/FM-Stereo. Plays records, manually or automatically, 
on component-caliber turntable with counterbalanced tone arm and Cue control. Dust cover 
included. And that’s just one of a storeful of mind-changers at your V*M dealer. 

Better audition one, particularly if you think you already know something about stereo. 
Just keep your eyes, ears, and mind open. Especially your mind. Because we’re 
going to change it. 


The Mind-Changers by 

B The Voice of Music 

Made in Benlon Harbor, Michigan by V*M Corporation 


Dial-a-Dealer Free! Call (800) 553-9550 any time, anywhere! (In Iowa, call collect: (319) 242-1867.) 
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Seasons Greetings 


(THE FOOTBALL, BASEBALL, HOCKEY, BASKETBALL, SKIING, TENNIS, SKINDIVING, ETC. SEASONS) 


Say "Merry Christmas" with a Sports Illustrated sub- 
scription and you're giving a whole year full of joyous 
seasons. 

Long after most other Christmas presents are put away 
and forgotten, your gift of Sports Illustrated will still be 
surprising somebody, week after astonishing week. 

Because that's the way the world of sports is —always 
new and fresh and surprising. And nobody covers it 
like Sports Illustrated. With yards of color pictures, 
crackling game reports, predictions, player profiles, 
instruction by the top pros— and in every issue some 


completely unexpected feature stories. 

You can be sure SI fits every man to a T. Tall or short, fat 
or thin, young or old— they all love sports. And no mat- 
ter what sport they love, we cover it like a tarpaulin. 

Use the attached card to order Sports Illustrated for 
somebody you like. It only costs $12, or $8.50 each for 
two or more subscriptions. Darned little for a whole 
year of Christmas. 

Mail the card today. Then you can sit back and be jolly 
all season. • 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED/TIME & LIFE BUILDING.CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 6061 1 




Peace of mind. 



This is peace of mind by the quart. Use it and you know 
you're giving your engine the best protection money can buy. 

Quaker State DeLuxe 10W-40 Motor Oil is deliberately 
designed to exceed the motor oil requirements of every car 
maker in the world. Every drop of Quaker State is refined 
only from 100% Pure Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil, the 
world's choicest. And fortified by oil specialists to 
protect your engine under all conditions. 

Buy yourself some peace of mind. Ask for 
Quaker State wherever they care about cars. It's 
America's most preferred motor oil. 

Quaker State your car to keep it running young. 



SCORECARD 

Edited by ROBERT CREAMER 


ENDANGERED SPECIES 

When Walter J. Hickel was appointed 
Secretary of the Interior, there was wide- 
spread dismay among conservationists 
who assumed he would be prone to yield 
to the wishes of the country's oil and in- 
dustrial interests. Instead, in two years 
in Washington he has proved to be an 
impressive and resolute figure. Among 
his accomplishments: at his insistence, 
the Government has taken unprecedent- 
ed steps to regulate ofTshore oil drilling 
and to punish the offenders who pol- 
lute. But the Secretary has also aroused 
opposition in and out of Government 
with his outspoken comments, and his 
name is on the list of Cabinet members 
likely to be replaced Jan. 1. Wally won’t 
go without a fight, but survival is a tough 
business. How docs that endangered-spe- 
cies list go again — the whooping crane, 
the black-footed ferret, the Walter J. 
Hickel. . . . 

IMBALANCE 

Jerry Colangelo, the energetic young 
manager of the Phoenix Suns, is wor- 
ried about team standings in the NBA. 
He noted last week that his club had a 
10-9 record and, at the moment, was in 
last place in the lea^-je’s Midwest Di- 
vision. He had a game scheduled that 
night with the Baltimore Bullets, who 
at 11-8, only one game better than the 
Suns, were in first place in the Central 
Division — and by 4*/i games. Some oth- 
er things caught Colangelo's attention: 
the Midwest Division had an overall rec- 
ord of 45-23, while the Central Divi- 
sion was 22-51. The Atlantic Division 
was 41-34. Only the Pacific Division was 
at a theoretically normal 45-45. 

Armed with these figures, Colangelo 
went to a meeting of the NBA's Board 
of Governors and suggested that the 
eight-team postseason playoff be altered. 
Right now, the first- and second-place 
teams in each division qualify for the 
playoffs. Colangelo agreed that the di- 
vision champions should go into the 
playoffs regardless of their won-lost rec- 


ords, but he argued that the other four 
places should be filled by the four teams 
with the best winning percentages among 
the also-rans, regardless of division. His 
suggestion was briskly rejected. 

"I think the owners should have rec- 
tified the situation," Colangelo said later. 
“It is obvious that realignment isn’t 
working out. There’s no balance of pow- 
er at all. One team can play .375 ball 
and get into the playoffs, and another 
can be over .500 and not make it." 

WHATCHA DOIN', FELLAS? 

Gilbert and Jim Hagford were hunting 
in the Minnesota woods when they heard 
a cowbell clanking. They patiently wait- 
ed for Old Bossy to appear, but what 
came through the brush was a deer, wear- 
ing a cowbell fastened to a bright or- 
ange ribbon. Realizing the deer was a 
pet, they left it alone. But the deer did 
not want to be left alone. When the broth- 
ers Hagford moved off, it ambled along 
after them, its bell ringing away. 

“It got to be a nuisance," Gilbert said. 
“We couldn't hunt deer. We never even 
saw any other deer. Not much chance of 
that with this dingaling around.” 

OUT OF THE MOUTH 

Howard Cosell was loose in Dallas last 
week, where he fielded questions at an I 
Hate Howard luncheon. After receiving 
a standing ovation. Cosell gave his usu- 
al wishy-washy answers. 

How did he rate Bud Wilkinson and 
Darrell Royal? 

“Of the two, Darrell is less boring.” 

Is Johnny Unitas over the hill? 

“Yes, and he knows it.” 

How good are the New York Giants? 

“They have the second easiest sched- 
ule in the NFL. They have such stars as 
Matt Hazeltine, a 37-year-old linebacker 
coming out of two years' retirement.” 

What do you think of the Hcisman 
Trophy contest? 

“A palpable fraud.” 

Would the Dallas Cowboys be better 
if they replaced Tom Landry as coach? 


“I’m convinced that in pro football, 
as we know it today, the coach is not 
that important.” 

Stay tuned. 

GRAND OLD GAME 

Here is a little more detail about the 
decor of the new Veterans Stadium in 
Philadelphia (Scorecard, July 27), which 
is surely going to open in 1971. When a 
phillie player hits a home run a 15-foot 
figure called Philadelphia Phil, dressed 
in Revolutionary War garb, will swing 
a baseball bat against a 20-foot replica 
of the Liberty Bell. The clapper hang- 
ing from the bell will strike, a bong will 
resound over the public-address system 
and a crack will appear in the bell. Sev- 
eral feet to the right, a second 15-foot 
figure, this one a Revolutionary lady 
called Philadelphia Phyllis, will pull a 
lanyard on a cannon aimed toward right 
field. Noise, smoke and flashes will come 
from the cannon and an explosion will 
appear on the huge message board in 
right. A Colonial flag will unfurl be- 
tween Phil and Phyllis. Beyond the cen- 
ter-field fence a fountain will spurt 30 
feet into the air. A picture of the player 
who hit the homer will appear on the mes- 



sage board, and the P.A. system will 
blare The Star and Stripes Forever. 

That’s for a home run. A triple with 
the bases loaded will pass unnoticed. 

GLADIATOR 

In this era of extreme praise and ex- 
treme criticism for football, it is refresh- 
ing to hear the reasoned pros and cons 

eontlnurd 
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of Tim Ocstcrling, UCLA's 260-pound 
defensive left tackle, as abridged from 
The UCLA Monthly. “One day I was 
in the cafeteria with some of the other 
players getting a Coke,” says Ocstcrling, 
"when some kid said, "What are you 
guys, some kind of animals or some- 
thing?' That really upset me, because 
that's the stereotyped way a lot of peo- 
ple think of football players. About the 
only thing some people will ask me is, 
‘How is the team going to do next Sat- 
urday?' or ‘Will so-and-so be ready for 
the such-and-such game?' I figure there 
are two reasons for this. People want to 
confine the discussion to what they as- 
sume is the scope of my consciousness, 
but they also want to know what it's 
like to be a football player. Football, 
you see, acts as a catharsis for the mass- 
es. All it is is a relatively civilized Cir- 
cus Maximus.” 

Ocstcrling, an outstanding high school 
player, dropped out of football for a 
time in college. “During one game as a 
freshman.” he says, “I discovered 1 had 
a real desire to kill the man across from 
me. That’s just not my style of moral- 
ity, so I decided to get out. I go along 
with the idea of a natural ego drive to 
compete, but I can't agree with the stab- 
your-buddy-in-the-back-to-get-ahcad 
philosophy. I can't find that hostility— 
to kill — in me anymore, which will prob- 
ably hinder me somewhat as a player. 
But that's the way it goes." 

The question of whether or not to try 
pro football bothers him, too. 

“I can get by on my physical qual- 
ities — size, strength, a certain amount 
of quickness — but the denominator is 
the mind. I'm very tempted to hang it 
up after this season. At 260, clothes don't 
fit comfortably, there's no bounce in your 
step, you seem to age more quickly. 1 
feel that any vestige of youth I have is 
slipping. 

“The problem is, it’s very difficult to 
turn down the bread. And it would get me 
out of the 9 to 5 hassle, which everybody 
is trying to avoid these days; nobody 
wants to be an organization man. Wc all 
want to find a niche we can fit into and be 
creatively productive. The only trouble 
is, that's awfully hard to do." 

COMPARATIVE ANATOMY 

The announcement by NBA Commis- 
sioner Walter Kennedy that his league 
had decided to abandon attempts to 
achieve a merger with the ABA co- 


incided with the receipt of attendance 
figures for the two leagues. The ABA 
was heartened by a report that in 
games played during a seven-day pe- 
riod between Nov. 3 and Nov. 9, the 
new league had almost achieved parity 
with the older one: ABA average at- 
tendance per game that week was 5,396 
compared to the NBA's 6,353. And 
figures for the entire season to that 
point showed that three ABA teams 
(Indiana, Kentucky and Utah) had 
moved into the Top Ten (of 28 pro 
clubs) in average attendance. 

However, the NBA's New York 
Knicks had averaged 1 7,427, the Los An- 
geles Lakers 12.469 and the Milwaukee 
Bucks 10.099, whereas the ABA's In- 
diana Pacers, best in that league, had 
drawn only 7,900. And while 13 of the 
top 16 in attendance were from the NBA, 
the bottom six and eight of the bottom 
1 1 were from the 1 1 -team ABA. 

You’ve come a long way, baby, but 
you've still got a long way to go. 

BUS BOX 

It was uneconomical and impractical for 
Northwestern High School of Darling- 
ton. Pa. to build a press box at its ath- 
letic field. So Northwestern took an old 
school bus and built a nifty w ooden press 
box (complete with P.A. system) on its 
roof. When a game is scheduled the bus 
box is rolled out and parked opposite 
the 50-yard line. Afterward it is driven 
off" and stored away till next time. 

REASONS WHY 

The San Francisco Board of Supervisors 
has approved a S 1 6 million bond issue 
for the improvement of Candlestick 
Park, the oldest young stadium in the 
country. The reported reason for the im- 
provements is to accommodate the San 
Francisco 49ers, w ho are dissatisfied with 
ancient Kezar Stadium in Golden Gate 
Park. The supervisors were apparently 
impressed by the 49crs' argument that 
people simply would not attend games 
at Kezar, and that this was the reason 
why the 49ers’ attendance had fallen off 
so badly (to about 33,000 a game in 
1969). But last year the 49ers lost eight 
games. This year they have been a first- 
place team in the NFC's Western Di- 
vision, and the attendance in dilapidated 
old Kezar has been rewarding. A ca- 
pacity crowd of 59,335 watched San 
Francisco beat Green Bay, and 8,000 
more were turned away. And the sta- 


dium has long been sold out for the 
49ers’ game with the Los Angeles Rams 
this Sunday. Perhaps there is something 
to the old theory that it is the quality 
of the play rather than the quality of 
the stadium that brings folks out to the 
ball park. 

The baseball Giants arc against the 
stadium improvements — not as such, but 
because of a 50e surcharge the city plans 
to impose on each ticket to help defray 
the cost. The Giants arc having enough 
trouble drawing fans as it is. They sued 
the city, claiming the surcharge was a 
breach of the contract the Giants signed 
with San Francisco w hen the club moved 
west from New York. The Giants lost 
their case in Superior Court but plan to 
appeal. Horace Stoneham, owner of the 
Giants, commented. "Wc want the pub- 
lic to be aware that we opposed the ad- 
ditional 50c charge. We think now they'll 
know it's the city's charge, not ours.” 
Asked if he would move the Giants, 
Stoneham said, “No, I've never thought 
of moving our club to another city. But 
I still don't think the Giants' customers 
should be asked to pay for football 
improvements." 

THEY SAID IT 

• Harvey Johnson, director of player per- 
sonnel for the Buffalo Bills, on a player 
he drafted who turned out to be a flop: 
“He had size, speed, agility. He could 
do it all. But 1 knew I should never 
have drafted him when he came out of 
the dressing room and I saw' his mother 
comb his hair." 

• Ermal Allen, Dallas Cowboys assis- 
tant, giving a scouting report on the Phil- 
adelphia punting game: "Bill Bradley 
kicks them so high and so short you 
can’t run ’em back. You have to fair- 
catch every one. Us coaches call that 
the punt of no return.” 

• Ni Chih-Chin of Communist China, 
whose 7' 6" high jump is best in the 
world: “When I read the thoughts of 
Chairman Mao, I feel I could jump high- 
er than a fireman's ladder.” 

• Dr. Daniel Hanley, U.S. Olympic team 
physician, on athletic skills: “By itself, 
practice does not make perfect. Those 
of us with a 10-ycar-old son practicing 
the trumpet may understand that.” 

• Bob Plager, blithe spirit of hockey's 

St. Louis Blues: “My big problem now 
is that I roomed with Al Arbour. It's 
not fair that they should make him coach 
after all I taught him.” end 
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ONTO EVERY CAR 
A LITTLE RAIN, SNOW, 
OR SLEET MUST FALL. 


Life for an automobile is not all palm trees, polo ponies and white 
sandy beaches as some car ads would lead you to believe. 

At Volvo, we accept life as it is. For better and for worse. 

For instance, before we send a Volvo out into the world, it’s covered 
with six coats of paint and primer, instead of a ton of chrome. 

This is one of the reasons why 9 out of every 10 Volvos registered 
here in the last eleven years are still on the road. 

That’s not a guarantee. 




Thanks to my brand-new . ti 
General Electric Versatronic* 
range, it was as easy as pie. In «*» 

fact, there's only one way to .jB « 

make your holiday dinner more ‘ 

easily than with this range. And 4m 

thatstohireacook. 

The Versatronic range 
comes with two roomy ovens. 

A conventional eye-level oven t 
above, and a very unconventional v f MM 
waist-level nven below. WiialsMiun- I P 

conventional alKiutihi- one Ik-1ow7 V 

Simply this.lt can rook three I 1 

different ways. El ect ro nicallv. using "%jl 

microwave energyTiThe fastest . most 
accurate meth<xl of cc x iking ever ^ H 

invented.) Electr icall y. using ordinary H 
heating elements, i When you don't I 
mvd the extra sjieed.l Or Ixith ways 
at once. (The microwave energy 
quick cooks the food, while the electric 
heat browns it.) And with the special time and V 

control settings on tin* oven, you can 
electronically cook a 10-lb. goose in 25 minutes, I 
or half a dozen yams in 18 minutes, or a whole ■ 

lx>wl of chestnut stuffing in 10 minutes. (Plus all 1 
the everyday and convenience f<xxls you cook.) \ 
There’s also another great feature to this 
oven. It not only cooks faster than any you’ve prolx 
ably ever seen, but it can lx* cleaned faster, t<x>. 
Automatically. With the GE P-7 T self-cleaning sys- 
tem. All you do is flip a switch. And the oven walls, 
the oven door, the shelves and the liner panels 
and shelves from the companion oven will lx* 
cleaned electrically. 


When you get a chance, see the 
GE two-oven Versatronic range, or i 
the single oven model. Whichever one 
you choose, it will make cooking your goose 
absolutely painless. 

Versortrook range *-. * 


Pretfrvss i* our mart important product. 

GENERAL © ELECTRIC 


Philco-Ford introduces 
the "500 clock radio. 



Our new Impresario isn’t your 
average clock radio. 

It happens to be the finest component 
stereo you can buy. Anywhere. With a 
150-watt** amplifier, air-suspension 
speakers, 4 -speed professional turntable 
and solid-state AM/FM Stereo tuner. 

But it really is a clock radio. With a 
built-in self-timer that lets you program 
the entire system to turn on. And off. By 
itself. Exactly when you want it to. 

And when those 150 watts of peak 
music power come to life, the sound is 
exquisite. 

The Impresario gets its spectacular 
sound from an all-transistorized amplifier 
with features like automatic frequency 
control and patented noise suppressor. 

Its 9 push-button, 3 lever and 
4 rotary controls let you 


tailor the sound exactly the way you like 

The Impresario has sealed 
air-suspension speakers. So we can pack 
a lot more distortion-free sound into 
them. Another better idea that makes 
a big difference. 

The professional Model M1060 
turntable plays your records with only 
1/11 of an ounce of pressure to minimize 
wear. And the Scratch-Guard cartridge 
makes it almost impossible to scratch 
them. 

All of which make the Impresario 
the world’s most extraordinary 
clock radio. And an exceptional home 
entertainment system. 

See it and all the other models of 1971 
component stereo at your Philco-Ford 
retailer’s. And stop in soon. 

Christmas is just around the corner. 

PHILCO 

The better idea people. 


Call 800-243-6000 (toll-free) to find your nearest Philco-Ford stereo dealer. 
In Connecticut call 800-942-0655. 

•Philco® Model M3860, with Ml 060 changer. Price optional with retailer. **Powcr output: 150 watts peak music power (75 watts E. I. A. music power). 



REVIVAL AND 
REVENGE 

Atoning for 7969. Rex Kern and a galvanized Ohio State mauled Michigan; 
the offense was unleashed and the defense held fast by DAN JENKINS 


Sports Illustrated 

NOVEMBER 30, 1970 



C ome on, Damon. Come on. Ring. 

Come on. Granny. Where arc the 
words? Here all of us are, all the fa- 
mous sportswriters. trapped in this den 
of Ohio ecstasy, watching Woody Hayes 
fight his way through that insane mob 
down on the field, the game ball jammed 
into his armpit and actual tears in his 
eyes. The world has gone mad here be- 
cause all the old heroes, one by one, 
have come back from somewhere and 
the Buckeyes have won the Emotion 
Bowl. You guys had better lay some 
good words on us because Woody told 
the writers they “better get with it," 
and, personally, some of us don't want 
to cross Woody any more than Rex Kern 
or Jim Stillwagon or Bruce Jankowski, 
or any of those other associates of his 
who used to be great and then were un- 
great and then, facing death by tongue 


lash, were semi-wonderful enough to 
whip Michigan in a football afternoon 
that couldn’t have turned out any other 
way if Woody had been forced to climb 
a ladder and shake his fist at the Lord. 

No help, huh? We’re on our own, 
right? Well, sorry. Woody. This will have 
to be it, then. We’ve got our game hands 
on so we can type as hard as Stillwagon 
hit all of those Michigan backs. We’re 
as grim as Lou McCullough, the de- 
fensive coach who promised Jack Tatum 
he would come down out of the sta- 
dium booth and “kick his teeth in" if 
Tatum didn't read “15 draw" when 
Michigan ran it. But listen. Woody. 
We’re just as limp as all those Mich- 
igan jerseys you had your guys walking 
on in the locker room all week. 

But we'll try. So here’s how it was, 
sort of, in the game that had the Big 


Ten more worked up than anything in 
a lot of years. Here was Ohio State un- 
defeated and untied, and here was Mich- 
igan undefeated and untied, and that 
mathematical circumstance hadn't oc- 
curred in a final game in the Midwest 
since Michigan lost 2-0 to Chicago, 
which had Walter Eckersall, back in 1905. 
That one, however, didn’t have you. 
Woody. This one was your game to win 
or lose. Your defense had been good all 
season long. The question was whether 
your offense, your offense, would get 
enough points. 

For six weeks you had been retreat- 
ing, and looking mediocre. You had been 
“grinding meat,” as you put it, with 
John Brockington running up the shoul- 
der blades of his guards and tackles the 
way you always did it with Bob White 
and Bob Ferguson and those guys. Back 


In the game's biggest play Bruce Jankowski sprints goalward with a Kern pass, crosses the line for a 26-yard touchdown to break 3-3 



there in 1968 and all but one game of 
1969 you had a dazzling attack with pass- 
ing, pitchouts, reversing, faking and all 
that. But you kept retreating — and it 
looked as if the players had lost as much 
confidence as the fans. 

People were beginning to believe some 
of your former stars who were saying 
such things as Daryl Sanders said dur- 
ing the week. Did you read Sanders' 
quote? “Your first year you fear Woody, 
your second year you respect him. but 
your third year you begin to question 
him,” he said. 

Well, Woody, if Rex's gang had be- 
gun to question you, they won’t now. 
For the one game they had to win, to 
get revenge for the upset last year, to 
get you another Big Ten championship, 
to get you a fourth unbeaten regular sea- 
son, to keep the Bucks in the race for 
No. 1 , to send you to the Rose Bowl with- 
out embarrassment, they played their 
most psyched-up game ever. And you 
gave them back some of their tools to 
do it with. You didn't just grind meat, 
which might have got you beat. You 
ground Michigan 20-9 with the pass and 
the pitch as well. And with the defense. 

By the way, that was a nice thing to 
do. Woody, to say that Lou McCullough, 
your defensive genius, ought to be "the 
Coach of the Year.” It was you who 
gave Lou that shaggy-haired Stan White 
and defied him to turn White into a line- 
continued 


tie. then exults as Buckeye subs give 200%. 








REVIVAL, REVENGE continued 


backer to replace Phil Strickland, whom 
you had taken for an offensive guard. 
Lou did it. White not only became the 
leading tackier on the team, he made 
the late interception Saturday that put 
the game out of reach. 

You know. Woody, while you were 
clutching that game ball and moving 
through the crowd down on the field, 
Lou was upstairs with us. He came rush- 
ing up. just as wrung out, bruising his 
way through the writers like Leo Hay- 
den going through the Mai/e and Blue. 

“Thirty-seven yards on the ground 
and one touchdown,** Lou shouted. 
"That's what our kids gave ’em. That’s 
unbelievable! Did they hit 'em? Did they 
get after 'em? Oh, did they sting 'em." 

Not bad. Lou. 

“Stan White!" McCullough said. 
"Stan White! My long-haired beautiful 
Stan White!" 

All season. Woody. Lou had sat and 
talked with Stan White about lineback- 
ing, concealing a pair of scissors. He 
would chat with White about such tac- 
tics as "bullets" and "Georgia” and 
"roll," whatever they mean, and he 
would reach up and go snip, snip at 
White's hair. It would keep growing of 
course, but so would White as a line- 
backer. He would become a defensive 
star to take his place with all those se- 
nior heroes like Jim Stillwagon, Jack 
Tatum, Doug Adams, Tim Anderson, 
Mark Debevc and Mike Sensibaugh. 

"Stillwagon!” yelled McCullough, 
soaking wet, a bit tearful himself. "Hurt 
on their first series but just so much 
guts I can't believe it. They haven't 
blocked him yet!" 

McCullough said, "Tatum!" He said, 
"What'd they drop? Four passes? Did 
they hear any of his footsteps? Hee, hcc, 
did we sting 'em or not?" 

Ohio State had been waiting a year, 
of course. But during the rather insane 
week of the game some people had be- 
gun to wonder if the Buckeyes might be 
overprepared. The coaching staff was still 
working until midnight, still looking at 
films, and cramming so much stuff into 
Buckeye brains they couldn't possibly 
remember it all. Or could they? 

Michigan could neither stop Buckeye run- 
ners Hayden (22) and Brockington (42) nor 
advance on the defenders, who scissored by 
twos or just flashed in solo like Jack Tatum. 


And why wouldn't they get too high 
too soon? All week the students were pa- 
rading and serenading. On Wednesday, 
in fact, they woke up some team mem- 
bers at 2:30 a.m. with a pep rally. That's 
when you moved them to a hiding place 
for Thursday and Friday, Woody. 

And then what was all this high school 
business with the gimmicks? Were they 
really necessary to get the Buckeyes an- 
gry for the team that had humiliated 
them for a whole year? Besides the Wol- 
verine jerseys on the floor you had a 
Michigan recording that blared endlessly 
through the dressing room you kept ev- 
eryone out of. And what about that sen- 
timental quiz? 

After every thing else, after all the times 
Woody and Lou had reminded the Buck- 
eyes of the 24-12 upset at Ann Arbor in 
1969, there was this quiz. The Bucks 
were handed pencils and paper and asked 
to write an answer to the following ques- 
tion: "What are you personally going 
to do to help us win this game?" 

It would have been funny if some gen- 
eral ion -gapper like Rex Kern had an- 
swered, "Would you repeat that?" But 
no one did. And when the coaches later 
read the statements of some of the subs — 
"I know I won't play but I'll yell 
200*;; '*• — they were moved to misty eyes. 

As the old joke goes. Woody, the turn- 
ing point of the game was when your 
Ohio Staters came on the field. Hardly 
any of their feet touched the ground 
and some of their fists were raised and 
clinched and they almost beat each oth- 
er into pulps. The crowd of 87,331, an- 
other record, was just as thunderously 
wild. Michigan had to fumble the open- 
ing kickoff. It was ordained by you, we 
had to presume. Michigan did. And right 
away it was 3-0. 

That wasn't the ball game, Woody, 
because the Wolverines had some heart, 
too. You knew that. But not enough 
heart, or ability, to survive in your throb- 
bing Columbus horseshoe — not on a day 
like this. And so here came your old su- 
perstars to look once more like they 
used to look, just in case you want to 
hear about it again. Here came Rex Kern, 
the snap of his passing arm like new. 
With the score tied 3-3, and on third 
and 10 at the Michigan 26, and under a 
heavy rush with only one receiver out, 
here was the Rex Kern of yesterday. 
And there was the Bruce Jankowski of 
yesterday. Rex fades and whips the ball 


down the middle. Jankowski runs 
straight, one-on-one with Michigan's 
desperate Bruce Elliott, and cuts in to- 
ward the post. Rex couldn't have seen 
the catch because he was buried the in- 
stant he threw, and maybe you didn't 
sec it on the screaming sideline, either. 
But Bruce saw the ball without missing 
a stride. His man was beaten and the 
pass was there, the way the Buckeyes 
used to do it all the time. It had to be 
the biggest play of a big-play afternoon 
because the point that followed the 
touchdown put the Bucks ahead to stay. 

Then here came Tim Anderson, an- 
other of those 29 seniors. It was An- 
derson who shot in to block the extra 
point after Michigan's third-quarter 
touchdown, another defensive gem cour- 
tesy of Lou McCullough, which kept 
Ohio State on lop 10-9. 

And then here came Leo Hayden, who 
was leading the rushers anyway, to take 
an option pitch from Kern and score 
the other touchdown, the one that put 
it away after Stan While's interception. 

Aside from the solid defense and the 
solid frenzy of it all, we do have to 
admit. Woody, that the Buckeyes tech- 
nically did it with a new formation — 
that double-tight-end attack that added 
blocking power and enabled Ohio State 
to move for 242 yards on the ground — 
to grind meat. 

But none of this would have been 
enough by itself. Not just the defense — 
the Stillwagons, Tatums, Andersons and 
Whites. Because the offense had to score. 
And not just the frenzy — with you. 
Woody, telling the fans and writers 
they'd better get with it, they’d better 
get ready for "a great Ohio State vic- 
tory." And not just the power formation 
that would grind the meat for you. 

Ironically, Woody, in the most mon- 
umental game of your crusty old life, 
you resurrected two of your favorite per- 
sonal evils to beat Michigan — the pass 
and the pitch. And wherever they arc, 
Damon and Ring and Granny, and any- 
one else who ever appreciated the ne- 
cessity a man brings to winning, they 
must be as startled as the rest of us. As 
startled that you, in your game, in the 
end, gave the day back to your Buck- 
eyes so they could win it for you. 

That was coaching. Woody, and any- 
one who understands it had to be happy 
to see you out there with that football 
under your arm. end 



ONE ROUND OF 
BOXING 
WAS MORE 
THAN ENOUGH 


Annoyed by Foster's reference to him as 
"dumb." the champion spent nearly three 
minutes trying to show how clever he was. 
Then, in 49 seconds, he destroyed his man 


by PAT PUTNAM 



E arly last Wednesday in a small room 
of a slightly rundown Detroit ho- 
tel, just hours before he went off to face 
the lists of Joseph Billy Frazier. Bob Fos- 
ter sat down and wrote a 32-linc mes- 
sage to the world, which he then had 
mimeographed. The consensus of those 
who read it was that the light-heavy- 
weight champion had penned his last 
will and testament. “Also,” growled one 
cynical observer, “that guy not only is 
skinny, he's nuts.” 

"In 1967," Foster wrote, “I was liv- 
ing in Washington. D.C. I woke up 
early one Autumn morning and Gee! 
Osh! Gosh! I was broke, busted, dis- 
gusted and distrusted. We had nothing 
to eat. We did not have two nickels to 
bump together. I kissed my wife Pearl, 
saying, ‘Darling, everything is push to 
shove — our four children need grocer- 
ies. Something has to be sold or stole.' " 


Then, after telling of how he spent 
all that night walking Washington's 
streets and praying and twice reading a 
small pamphlet. Our Lady of the Ro- 
sary. Foster closed his message to man- 
kind with: 

“Yes. folks. America is the land of 
milk and honey. The land of Liberty 
Bell, the country of the State of Lib- 
erty. and the nation of the Freedom 
Train. . . . America will last till the 
sound of the linal trumpets . . . tonight 
I dedicate my part of this heavyweight 
title fight to our military personnel in 
Viet Nam. For once I was a soldier boy. 
Praying with the Blessed Virgin for ev- 
erlasting world peace — with tears in my 
eyes, if the Good Lord be willing and 
the creek does not rise, perhaps I will 
be the next heavyweight champion of 
the world. Peace, peace, peace." 

But there was little peace for Bob Fos- 


ter last Wednesday night, for the creek 
was rising rapidly. Nor were there many 
nickels to bump together. For Foster, 
facing Frazier was a disaster, financially 
as well as fistically. In Detroit people 
do not venture out and pay SI00 for a 
seat to watch a 3 minute, 49 second ex- 
ecution, not even if the executioner is 
one of our heavyweight champions. The 
promoters promised Foster 22 W, of the 
net gate, and that very well could be 
22'/i r . of nearly nothing. Fewer than 
6.000 customers turned out. most of them 
filling the S10 seats, and none of them 
were stunned when Frazier dumped Fos- 
ter twice in the second round and an 
army of medical specialists with stetho- 
scopes rushed in to see if the light-heavy- 
weight champion was worse than just 
unconscious. 

If Foster is to make anything, it will 
have to come front the receipts of closcd- 
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circuit TV, which was shown in 110 
places in the United States, and in 27 
other countries. But it is said the TV peo- 
ple needed S4 00.000 just to break even. 
The only sure money winners were Fra- 
zier, who wisely got a SI 50.000 guar- 
antee against 40^ , and Madison Square 
Garden in New York, which drew 1 8,036 
fans (and $196,026) to watch both the 
closed circuit from Detroit and a live 
George Foreman knock out the inept 
Boone Kirkman in :41 of their second 
round. 

For Foster, there was a consolation 
prize of sorts. Fighting the first round 
mostly in retreat, he did manage to score 
with several good right hands to the 
head. “Man, he was rattling my brains," 
confessed Frazier. “Once he hit me so 
hard and so fast 1 didn't know if it was 
a left or a right. I had to go back to the 
corner and ask Yank.” 

He also asked Yank Durham, his man- 
ager, what he was doing wrong. Usu- 
ally opening with a barrage of punches, 
Frazier had begun by throwing surpris- 
ingly few against Foster. He spent most 
of his time snorting and weaving, and 
always pressing forward. Only in the last 
few seconds of the first round, as though 
stung by Foster's rights, did he punch 
in quantity. 

“One thing,” Durham told him be- 
tween rounds, “you are holding your 
left hand too low. I'm getting hit. You've 
got to get closer and put on more 
pressure.” 

Frazier's real problem was Foster's 
mouth, which had been open all week 
saying the heavyweight champion was 
a dumb fighter. And so Frazier had spent 
the first round trying to prove he was a 
clever boxer. That done, he went out in 
the second round and beat Foster un- 
conscious, which is what he does best. 

“Joe is a curious guy," Eddie Futch, 
one of the champion's handlers, had said 
before the fight. “He never reveals his 
feelings. But that remark Foster made 
about his being dumb really got to him. 
He works hard, and he prides himself 
on being a craftsman. He's too serious 
about his work to take a remark like 
that lightly. I've seen it before. Tony 
Doyle did it. Quarry tried it. And when 
an opponent's mouth gets to Joe, they 
are in trouble. They had better run — 
run like thieves.” 

The last of three left hooks puts Foster 
down for the count, which he did not hear. 


So Frazier brooded in silence before 
the fight. Curiously, Foster spent the 
same time exuding calmness and con- 
fidence. Even his manager, Lou Viscusi, 
was unnerved by Foster's tranquillity. 
“What kind of a fighter have I got?” 
asked Viscusi, who only recently became 
Foster's brain trust. "I wish I knew. 
All I know is that he's had bad luck 
with heavyweights. It's crazy. 1 didn't 
want this fight, but Foster insisted. That's 
why he got no guarantee. He could be 
fighting for nothing. And when I have 
doubts, I have to run to the fighter to 
be reassured. Crazy. Real crazy." 

"No sweat," Foster kept telling Vis- 
cusi. "Frazier is easy to hit and I can 
punch." 

"Yeah?" Viscusi would respond. 
“Then how come nobody has beat him? 
Don't sell me , I ain't buying no tickets 
to the fight. Just go out and fight. And 
if you make it back to the corner and lis- 
ten to old Bill Gore [Foster's trainer], 
then maybe you've got a chance." 

Foster made it back to his corner only 
once, and he had no chance. “Just take 
your time," Gore told him. 

“Take my time?" Foster said later. 
“It's kind of hard to take your time 
when you look up and see that big thing 
coming at you.” 

And how Frazier came at him in that 
second round. No more fooling around 
proving he was a smart boxer. Wham! 
One hook fired over a Foster jab and Fos- 


ter's 188 pounds were down and strug- 
gling. At nine, he made it to his feet, 
hardly in shape to walk, much less fight. 
But Referee Tom Brisco waved Frazier 
in for the kill. 

"I didn't want to go," said Frazier. 
"I could see he was in serious trouble. 
But I'm not the ref, all I do is fight. 
The man said 1 should come back, and 
so I did.” 

A hook to the body and then one to 
the head were all that was needed. Fos- 
ter fell like a stone and lay still. Dur- 
ham rushed into the ring and cradled 
his head. “Let him go," said Referee 
Brisco. “Let the doctors take care of 
him." 

"Shut up, you stupid s.o.b.," Dur- 
ham snarled. "Why didn't you stop the 
fight? This man could be seriously hurt." 

Later Foster said he hadn't heard the 
count after his knockdown. "Both 
times?" someone asked. 

"Both?" said Foster. "I thought I was 
down only once." Then he sighed. “Oh, 
well, I still say Frazier is a dumb light- 
er. Bur that Cassius Clay is pretty dumb, 
too. I hope Joe beats him." 

"I'm dumb, huh?" Frazier said. 
“Well, he ain't so smart. He fought me, 
didn't he?" 

The next stop is Ali and Oscar Bo- 
navena, on Dec. 7 in Madison Square 
Garden, and then maybe it will get down 
to where it really counts: Frazier and 
Ali. For real money, this time. end 



THE STARS EARN THEIR STRIPES 


Playing for superpatriot Bill Daniels in a red, white and blue arena, with the ABA 's multicolored ball and flags 
decorating their uniforms, the Utah pros have become the best team in the league by PETER CARRY 


I t was obviously just a matter of time 
before Bill Daniels bought into the 
American Basketball Association, which 
is often called the Red. White and Blue 
League because of its multicolored ball. 
Daniels, a much-decorated Navy fighter 
pilot in World War II and Korea and 
onetime flight commander of the stunt- 
flying team, the Blue Angels, may be 
the red. white and blue-est man alive. 

A few years ago Daniels, who prac- 
tically invented cable television in 1952 
and has since collected a pile of green 
to go along with his other favorite col- 
ors. set up an amateur boxing team in 
his home town. Denver. His fighters were 
so heavily decked out in flag patches 
and patriotic piping that, by comparison, 
heavyweight gold medal winner George 
Foreman's little flag-waving act at the 
Mexico City Olympics looked like a pre- 
liminary event. Last year Daniels de- 
cided to sponsor a car in the Indian- 
apolis 500. and it turned out to be the 
world's first 150-mph flag. The Cahle- 
vision Special had a paint job by Betsy 
Ross and the driver was Lloyd Ruby, a 
look-alike for California Senator George 
Murphy, who has danced a few waltzes 
with the flag himself. The press imme- 
diately renamed the car “The Silent Ma- 
jority Special." 

In March. Daniels paid a pittance for 
the falling Stars, the ABA’s Los An- 
geles franchise. The team's colors already 
matched the league's ball ( Daniels would 
have changed them if they had not), so 
all he had to do was dress up the uni- 
forms with a couple of flags and move 
the Stars to an arena in Utah that had 
a red. white and blue color scheme. At 
the same time Daniels' basketball ex- 
perts. General Manager Vince Boryla 
and Coach Bill Sharman, began redec- 
orating the Stars' roster. When Daniels 
first saw his new' team last spring it was 
in last place and playing before 790 fans 
in the Los Angeles Sports Arena. By 
last week the Utah Stars, with only five 
players left from last year's squad, were 
averaging 7,000 a game at Salt Lake 
City's Salt Palace and leading the West 
with a 13-3 record, best in the ABA. 


The immediate success of the new team 
has quickly quieted criticism that the 
move to Utah was the most questionable 
among all the changes made by the 
ABA's itinerant franchises. Salt Lake 
City, with a metropolitan population of 
less than 700.000. was considered too 
small to support a pro team, and the dis- 
satisfaction of black athletes with some 
of the doctrines of the Mormon Church 


led to speculation over how the Stars’ 
blacks would react when they were told 
their next stop was Utah. 

A S 100.000 promotion campaign that 
has plastered Salt Lake with red. white 
and blue billboards, posters and bump- 
er stickers announcing the Stars' arrival 
and the perennial basketball fever of 
Utah's citizens have helped overcome 
the disadvantage of the area's small pop- 



ulation. One of the main tenets of the 
Mormon Church, called The Word of 
Wisdom, is basically a list of rules for 
good health, some of which prohibit 
smoking and drinking alcohol, tea or 
coffee. Another portion of The Word 
exhorts church members to exercise, and 
for Mormons that has long meant play- 
ing basketball. The church runs the larg- 
est amateur basketball program in the 
world, in gyms annexed to virtually ev- 
ery ward house in the state, the nation 
and many foreign countries. "So many 
players participate in the program that 
everyone in Utah is aware of the game," 
Boryla said. "We’re actually better off 
than teams in many larger cities because 
we have more fans to draw from." 

The Stars have failed to make root- 
ers of at least two Utahans, however. 
One is a little old lady from the DAR, 
of all things, who criticized Daniels, of 
all people, for disrespect toward the flag 
because he has it sewed on the legs of 
the Stars' shorts. "I couldn’t believe it," 
says Daniels, whose mother is, of course, 
a member of the DAR, too. The flags 
remain, and the lady's protests have been 
drowned out by the Stars' other loud crit- 
ic, University of Utah Coach Jack Gard- 
ner. After 17 years at Utah, Gardner 
had put together a coach's dream. He 
was the dean of basketball in Salt Lake 
City and he had a brand-new 15.000- 
scat arena (pane 38) located up the hill 
from the 12.600-seat Salt Palace. The 
unexpected arrival of the Stars awakened 
Gardner's competitive instincts. 

"If you've seen one pro game you've 
seen them all." says Gardner. "In the 
college game we don't have to have any 
gimmicks. We don't play with a beach 
ball. . . . They're in direct competition 
with me. We're not that big a commu- 
nity, and someone's got to get hurt. So 
far the impression is that we'll survive 
together. I've got doubts it will last. The 
Stars are a novelty now, but that will 
start falling off.” 

Most of the credit for the Stars' suc- 
cess belongs to the black players who 
were thought to be reluctant to move 
to Salt Lake. Although numerous blacks 
have had successful athletic careers in 
recent years at all the state's major col- 
leges except Brigham Young. Negroes 
remain skeptical, because Mormon doc- 
trine does not allow black men to fill 
priestly offices in the church. Daniels 
first became aware of the racial rami- 
fications of the move when he heard 


that Zelmo Beaty, the 6' 9' former NBA 
All-Star center who sat out last season 
in order to jump to the Stars, would 
not report if the team went to Salt Lake. 
One of Beaty's reasons for shifting 
leagues was the opportunity to live in 
Los Angeles. Daniels made a three-day 
visit to Salt Lake and interviewed church 
officials, newsmen, real-estate people and 
members of the city's small (.8 of ) 
black community. He also consulted 
Merv Jackson, a black guard with the 
Stars, who had been an All-America at 
Utah. They all assured him that his play- 
ers would be well treated. 

Beaty and his wife Ann conducted 
their own survey of the city and found 
they could obtain the type of housing 


During time-out. Coach Sharman talks strategy 

they wanted. They decided to stay. The 
rest of the Stars' black players followed 
Beaty's lead, although, like him, none 
intends to live in Salt Lake during the 
off season. 

Even casual Bill Sharman was mildly 
concerned about the coaching problems 
the relocation might cause, but the will- 
ingness of his players to adapt to the com- 
munity have erased them. In the past 
year Sharman has had three different 
sets of Stars to coach, and each has 
been an improvement over its predeces- 
sor. At the beginning of last season Los 
Angeles was "the whipping boy of the 
league," according to high-scoring 
Guard Don Freeman. By the time Dan- 
iels bought the Stars, Sharman had de- 
veloped a new starting lineup of young 
players who proceeded to win 1 7 of their 


last 21 games and a playoff spot. They 
defeated Texas and Denver before final- 
ly losing in six games to Indiana in the 
championship scries. 

Still, none of the starters from that 
team is a regular for the Stars this year. 
Beaty has taken over at center, and 
Wayne Hightower, who missed most of 
last season with a back injury, is fully 
recovered. The former starting center, 
Craig Raymond, was traded — even 
though he is a BYU alumnus — for Red 
Robbins, one of the best rebounders in 
the ABA. Boryla then gave up Mack Cal- 
vin, the explosive little guard, to obtain 
his starting backcourt of Freeman and 
playmaker Jeff Congdon. only Mormon 
among the regulars. 


The Stars now have genuine frontline 
depth to match that of Indiana, which 
dominated the ABA last year. Freeman 
gives them the type of player, like the Pac- 
ers' Roger Brown, who can control the 
offense and score in the closing moments 
of tight games. In the Stars' overtime 125 
122 loss to the Pacers last week — Utah's 
only defeat in four meetings with In- 
diana Freeman scored 15 points in the 
fourth period and six in overtime. 

Bill Daniels flew in from Denver to 
sec 9,367 fans fill the red. white and 
blue seats for that game. The ushers all 
wore starred ties in the same colors, and 
the usherettes wore red blouses with 
white stars and blue slacks. Though the 
Stars lost, they still led the division by 
2Vi games and things could hardly have 
been red, white and blue-er. end 




Jerry Levias, the Oilers' star wide receiver, has been overcoming one 
prejudice or another ever since he was a 116 -pound defensive back 

TOO SMALL 
TO BE OVERLOOKED 

by MORTON SHARNIK 

J erry Le\ias leaves nothing to chance. lie does running his patterns. ("Levias 

The right sock always goes on be- couldn't pass a drunk test." says one 

fore the left and unless his uniform tits pro scout. "He's unable to run a straight 

precisely he takes it off and starts all line.") He has a full-time job with Co- 

over again. "It takes Jerry at least an noeo Oil and has gone into partnership 

hour to get dressed, whether it's a foot- in a Houston men's shop with Johnny 

ball uniform or street clothes." says Oiler Burton, who styles himself The Tailor 

teammate Mike Richardson. During the to the Stars. 

exhibition season Levias received 1 8 fruit Lev ias has all the trappings of a suc- 

pics from the House of Pies, a Houston cessful young bachelor. Besides the mid- 
bakery. for the 18 points he scored night blue Stingray, there is a chichi 

against Dallas. Levias gave the pies to apartment and an answering device for 

the Harris County Boys' School. "Call his telephone. It is this gadget rather than 

it an offering to the gods." he said. Lev ias that callers invariably hear. "Hcl- 

Thegods must like fruit pie and people lo," says his recorded voice backed up 

who put on their right socks first, for they by soft music. "This is Jerry. I’m sorry 

keep smiling on Jerry Lev ias if not on that I wasn't in. but please leave a mes- 

the Houston Oilers. The team is going sage and I will get back to you at the 

nowhere this year, but Levias. the small- first possible convenience." This is usu- 

est regular in professional football, is, per ally several weeks later, 
usual, hustling right along, zigging when It's a hard life. Jerry Levias' father, 
you think he's going to zag. So far this Charles Lev ias. the man he calls the Con- 

season. his second. Levias is the third- fucius of Soul, advised his son: "Work 

leading receiver in the AFC and ranks hard when you're young and play hard 

fifth in punt returns. Still he is dissatis- when you're old." Levias compromises 

lied. At 24. Jerry Lev ias wants all good and plays a little bit and that's about 

things to happen at once. all there is time for. 

"I'm a hungry black man. not a bit- "Make the most of opportunities," 
ter one." he said recently while snaking Lev ias chants as he drives around Hous- 
his Stingray through Houston traffic to ton. And "Got to get things going while 
keep a heavy schedule of business ap- you can." And "Make people like you." 
pointments. "I can't worry about w hat And "Be nice to everybody." The horn- 
some white man did to my great-grand- ilies flow in an uninterrupted stream, 
father, that some whites made slaves of "Good public relations are impor- 
my people. Right now it's In to be black tant." Levias says. And so lie seldom 
and qualified. The idea is to lie 'qual- turns down a public-appearance request, 
itied.' and that's what I intend to be." During the season his function with Co- 
Thc urge to get on with the business noco is largely that of making goodwill 
of getting ahead has Levias making as appearances and he prides himself on 
many moves off the football field as his record. "I don't fail them," says Le- 
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vias. "Some Monday mornings it's tor- 
ture to get out of bed and keep my 
appointments, but I do it. It's important 
to prove that Jerry Lcvias is dependable, 
that Jerry Levias cares about Conoco.'’ 

Levias' sense of public relations car- 
ries over to areas that have nothing 
to do with Oilers, oil or men's fash- 
ions. He has time for everybody, even 
the kids who wait at the Oilers' dressing- 
room door. The day before Houston 
played Pittsburgh, Levias was ap- 
proached by a 14-year-old boy. "How 
you going to do this week?" he asked. 
“I’m going to have a big day," said Le- 
vias, smiling. "O.K.," replied the bo>. 
"That's what I like to hear, but don’t 
go dropping any passes. You dropped 
a touchdown pass against Oakland, 
remember, and you're the guy who 
holds on to everything thrown your 
way. That’s what you’re always saying, 
right? Don't forget. Jerry Levias, be- 
cause I'll be here to remind you.” 
"Hey. man, let up.” Levias said, still 
smiling — but barely. "Don’t you ever 
forget? I drop two passes in two sea- 
sons and I’m a criminal or something?" 
Later, in the Stingray, Levias was un- 
smiling. "You know that kid is right." 
he said finally. “A pro should never 
drop a pass. He ought to own every 
ball he gets his hands on." 

Levias almost didn't get a chance to 
own any. "Every few years there was a 
new reason to keep me from the next 
stage," he says. "I've been too small, 
too sick and too black. Then the ob- 
jections came full cycle and I was told 
not to dream about the pros — I was too 
small. 

"To me dreams are like the patterns 
you use to make a dress. You dream and 
then you try to bring it to life — make it a 
reality. That's the way my life has been — 
like one of those kids' novels. Small boy 
makes good. He does the impossible on 
and off the playing field. Sometimes it 
seems unreal even to me. as if I were in a 
movie watching a make-believe film 
about the life of a stranger." 

The real-life story of Jerry Levias, 
small, black football player out of Beau- 
mont. Texas, almost failed to become a 

ever upward is Levias’ path, even on imi- 
tution-leopardskin stairs of his Houston pad- 


reality. His mother was the first to feel he 
was too little for football, and after a case 
of polio that left him even less robust. 
Mrs. Levias was convinced. But she was 
up against a genetic and environmental 
imperative, or the closest thing to it in 
football. Jerry's paternal grandfather was 
the progenitor of four pros: Jerry: Miller 
Harr, a defensive back with St. Louis: his 
brother Mel, a running back at Detroit: 
and Clancy Williams, a Los Angeles 
Rams defensive back. 

" M i I ler was the first to go out for foot- 
ball," says Levias. "and as we got to 
high school we followed along, just as 
we used to do when he went to the 
fair." Levias was aided and abetted by 
his older sister Charlcna. "We called 
her Cholly because what are you going 
to call the best pulling guard on the sand- 
lot football team?" he says. "She'd al- 
ways find an excuse for me to be out of 
the house, so I was able to make prac- 
tice." Sister Cholly was the cover but 
the newspapers aided the plot. They con- 
tinually misspelled the family name. In 
print Levias appeared as Lczniaz, and 
so it meant nothing to Jerry's mother. 
(In keeping with his new status, Levias 
has Frenchified his name and prefers 
that it be spelled LcVias.) But the se- 
cret was out when Jerry Levias. 14-ycar- 
old. 116-pound starling defensive back 
for Hebert High School, was brought 
home unconscious and his mother 
learned he wasn't the team manager. 

At this point Charles Lcvias stepped 
in. He said the boy could play as long as 
he studied. "I had it in mind that Jerry 
would be the first educated Lcvias," he 
says. "I didn't ever want to see him with 
an ignorant stick [a shovel] in his hand. I 
wanted my son to use his head to make a 
living, not his back. You see, it's a differ- 
ent world than l knew . Times are chang- 
ing for the better." 

The Farr boys, especially Miller, 
helped shape Levias, too. Like his cous- 
in. Miller enjoys being on the move — 
only Miller moves even farther and fast- 
er. It seems he just can't sit at home, 
At one point, having run out of excus- 
es. he took to walking the dog for 12 
hours at a time. On another occasion 
he told his wife that he was going to 
play golf, and left the house with his 
clubs slung over his shoulder, took a 
eoNiimted 


LEVIAS on untied 



LEVIAS. WHO LIVES BY HIS WITS. TRIES TO PUT A MOVE ON 49ERS' JIM JOHNSON 


plane to San Diego and didn't return 
for three days. 

Jerry Lcvias remembers with great 
nostalgia the rivalry between the two 
black Beaumont high schools, Hebert 
and Charlton-Pollard, the latter coached 
by Willie Ray Smith, father of the Colts' 
Bubba. “When the two schools met it 
was usually for the district champion- 
ship,*' Lcvias says. "It was like a carni- 
val. Nothing else was scheduled. People 
would come into Beaumont from a 50- 
mile radius — Woodvillc. Silsbce, Kirby- 
villc. Jasper. The fans would start to ar- 
rive at 5. Tickets were scalped, and a 
month's salary might be bet. If you were 
going with a girl and she went to the oth- 
er high school, then you didn't talk for 
the week of the game. Guys married to 
Pollard gals — old married folks — would 
split once they got in the gate, and each 
would sit where they belonged, on cither 
the Pollard side or the Hebert side." 

Levias says he was unaware of prej- 
udice until he went to college. He soon 
learned. First he discovered the bias 
against small men. ”1 called Coach Roy- 
al at Texas and told him I had an ex- 
ceptional Negro — a player qualified both 
academically and athletically for the 
Southwest Conference," says Hebert 
Coach Clifton Ozen. "When he asked 
how much does he weigh, I replied, oh, 
about 153 pounds. Royal said he was 
afraid that Jerry wasn't big enough for 
the league." 

Levias did make the Southwest Con- 
ference. and broke its color line, but he 


played for Southern Methodist. "After 
SMU won the conference title in Jerry’s 
sophomore year. / called Coach Royal 
again." says Ozen. "I told him that’s the 
same little of boy you wouldn't take. 
And Royal said, ‘Well, he didn't sound 
very big then when you described him, 
but he looks plenty big to me now.' " 

SMU Coach Hayden Fry had a dif- 
ferent point of view. "We screened black 
athletes for three years before deciding 
on Jerry," he says. "The first one we 
would take had to be a winner three 
ways — in character, academically and 
athletically. We felt we had found the 
complete student-athlete in Jerry." 

Lcvias measured up to Fry's expec- 
tations. Before he graduated he made 
both the academic and athletic All- 
America teams: moreover, he brought 
SMU its first championship in 18 years. 
And. in Levias' first conference game, 
he lived his dream sequence— and then 
repeated it. 

"As a kid. I would dream of scoring 
the winning touchdown with seconds left 
in a game," he says. "The scene and 
the sequence were always the same. The 
game was on TV and the announcer 
would be hysterical and the fans would 
be shouting, cheering my name. Thai’s 
just what happened in my first confer- 
ence game, against Rice. I timed a high 
pass, grabbed it one-handed and land- 
ed in the end zone with the winning 
score and only nine seconds left in the 
game. It was a replay. It was unbeliev- 
able." The unbelievable kept recurring 


and Levias repeated the scene seven 
more times before he graduated. 

Pro football had to be anticlimactic. 
"Playing in the pros hasn't matched up 
yet," says Levias. “But starting in the 
pros when everybody said to forget it, 
said I was too small to play at all — 
that's exciting. L.ast year I was respon- 
sible for almost half of the Oilers' total 
yardage. Meanwhile, I'll keep playing 
and something will turn up. If I keep at 
it I'll find the script. I've got to. 

"The public may not understand it, 
but if I played the game for money alone 
I couldn't stand out. Sometimes I for- 
get my paychecks and they lay in the of- 
fice for weeks. Football I play for my 
soul. That’s why it moves me. It gives 
me a sense of accomplishment. From 
the beginning I've been an ordinary-size 
man in a giant's game. I’ve always want- 
ed to be somebody, somebody people 
would notice and point to. I suppose 
that’s what the dreams are all about." 

Unfortunately, Levias goes unnoticed 
on the street. He just disappears in a 
crowd of ordinary people, which is un- 
avoidable since he is slightly under av- 
erage size. He avoids the tape measure, 
a trick he learned early in his career. 
"I've existed with all the lies about my 
size throughout college and I'll just con- 
tinue to leave it up to people's imagi- 
nation." he says. However, one scout 
claims he measured Levias and found 
him to be 5' 8' an J 163 pounds. 

The secret of Lcvias’ success is sim- 
ply that he avoids solid contact. When 
he was a high school player, his grand- 
mother. Ella Levias, lectured him: 
“Now, I know you won't play football 
to kill nobody or even to hurt people. 
You just go out and hit them in a good 
Christian way." But Levias isn't the kind 
of man who smites his adversaries: in- 
stead, he is a good Christian who turns 
away from violence, a nonaggressor. 

"I'm like a rat in a maze," he says. 
"I'm always searching for an opening 
and if 1 stop or pause then I'm going to 
get hit with the full impact of the lick 
and I can't afford too many of those. I 
never want to let them hit me when I 
have both feet planted, so I'm always 
doing something. I try to slip in be- 
tween defenders and then slide away once 
I have the ball. Coaches instruct tack- 
lers to watch the ballcarrier's waist. If 
they watch mine they get hypnotized. I 
never run more than a step without juk- 
ing. When I'm out on the field with all 

continued 
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NOW, A WHOLE NEW WAY TO 


If you’ve suffered through a five hour f Ug hi.. Where you find our new Ground Ambassador, 

eating dull food, watching a movie y ou’ve already If you have any problem, that’s why he’s there, 

seen, we’ve got news for you^£0 : HKf >■" 0° board, you'll find new colors, new carpet, 

r TWA’s new Ambassador Seridce^ - fenpw seats, more room, better everything. 

Everything starts at the front of tlrio terminal. ^fcispecia I ly in coach. Where we ripped the old 
j l The Skycap takes your bags. You head straight/' seats out of our 707’s. And put in our new Twin 
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FLY ACROSS THE UNITED STATES. 
AMBASSADOR SERVICE. 


You’ll find a choice of 3 International meals in 
oach, 5 in first class. With champagnes, wines and 
queurs from around the world! 

After dinner, sit back, and we bring on the 
ntertainment. Eight channels of stereo music, 
umor and news. And on every movie flight , a 
hoice of two movies! 


When you land, you may find your bags waiting 
for you for a change. We’ve put in a whole new, 
faster baggage system. 

Next time you're flying across the United 
States, take a TWA 707 or 747 Ambassador Flight. 
It’s a whole new way to fly. 


w\\ ^ 


1 . Movies and alcoholic beverages available 
at nominal cost in coach. 

Movies by Inflight Motion Pictures. Inc. 





Jasper, Indiana. 

The town that made garbage illegal. 


Everyone is fed up with the garbage 
problem today. But the people of Jasper, Indiana, 
were fed up with it twenty years ago. 

Back then the Jasper city council decided 
that garbage collection was taking too big a bite 
of the city budget. 

So they suspended household-garbage 
pickups. Made it illegal to put garbage on Jasper's 
streets. And urged homeowners to install 
kitchen garbage disposers. 

To get the best deal, 13 major brands 
were invited to compete for a contract. When all 
the facts were in. General Electric Disposal /s* 
were in. 

How did they work out ? Ask the Jasper 


housewives who don't have messy, wet garbage 
in their kitchens anymore. Ask the teen-agers 
who've never had to take out the garbage. Or ask 
about flies and rodents in Jasper. A public-health 
survey found far fewer around town. 

Disposalls are just one way General Electric 
is helping to move mountains of garbage. 

CE people are working on a technique that 
will use bacteria to convert garbage into food for 
cattle. On a plant that will use garbage to make 
electricity. And on a vortex incinerator for the 
complete combustion of refuse. 

General Electric is making progress getting 
to the bottom of a mounting problem of our 
environment. 

GENERAL $$ ELECTRIC 
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of those big guys, it's all a blur. 1 hard- 
ly blink when I'm running a pattern. I 
can't waste the time.’’ 

Defenses around the league are be- 
ginning to key on Levias. "Catches are 
coming harder." he says. "No one wants 
to let me get deep anymore. The Los An- 
geles defensive coach told me they built 
their defenses to stop me. I mean, that 
moves me. I’m the same little guy they 
said was too small for the pros and now 
they have to construct the entire de- 
fense to keep the ball away from me. 
Now, that's something.” 

But Levias has maneuvers to shake 
free. Often his best chance is on the over- 
thrown pass. He is an extraordinary 
jumper who can spring high enough to 
extend his elbow over the crossbar of 
the goalposts. Says Levias, "W hen a de- 
fender is looking for the ball and sees 
it’s high over my head, he says to him- 
self. 'Oh, wow, Levias can't get that!' 
Then l jump, grab it and go, leaving 
the cornerback behind. I did that against 
Earsell Mackbee in an exhibition game 
with Minnesota. Mackbee let me know 
he didn't like to be embarrassed and 
that guy is tough. He beat on me until 
my pads broke." 

Pittsburgh's John Rowser found it eas- 
iest to cope with Levias by cracking him 
on the side of the head. It's a challenge, 
but not the kind Levias takes up. "I 
just won't take on a man physically," 
he says. "I’ve got to survive by clev- 
erness, and that sort of thing won't get 
me anywhere but an early retirement." 

The dangers increase with his success, 
and even though he secs the game as a 
stage for his ego, he is frightened. "I 
chose the role, so I accept it," he says. 
"I always wanted to be somebody, to 
be recognized and respected. But that 
doesn't stop me from being scared on 
the football field. It's a strange kind of 
fright. It's all mixed up with many things. 
It's fear of being badly hurt. I think 
about that before the game, then forget it 
while I'm playing and after it's over I 
shake a little and say a prayer. It's the 
kind of fear that doesn't tie you up but 
makes you run faster. It's a sick sensation 
in your stomach, and it hits me hardest 
before the game. It's so mixed up, it's 
hard to explain. 1 just know at the same 
time 1 worry about failure. I'm even more 
afraid of not doing well. So far I've beat- 
en every challenge that I’ve faced, and 
that worries me. There is so much more 
to be accomplished." end 


If you just want 
to look good, 
don’t light it. 



On the other hand, 
ifyou’d like to taste 
the small, mild 
cigar with all the 
flavor of a large 
cigar, go ahead. 
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College Basketball in the 1970s has moved 

light years away from those old snake pits where vis- 
iting teams— and sometimes even home teams — were for- 
ever threatened by overhanging balconies, low candlepower 
and brass bands that blew right through them. The sport has 
come not so much of age as it has to money. Colleges ev- 
erywhere are playing in jewellike showcases that rival the 
best arenas in the big cities, including Madison Square Gar- 
den and Chicago Stadium. On the following pages are some 
of the newest, plus an appraisal of amazing John Wooden 
and UCLA (page 39). scouting reports on the best (page 44) 
and the next best (page 61) and two remarkable small-col- 
lege teams (page 64). But large or small, top 20 or next 60, 
the new game offers in clean and well-lighted places a . . . 


Wj 





A: Notre Da me. ACC stands for Athletic 
Convention Center or. as many prefer. Austin 
Carr Coliseum. The handsome double-domed 
building, seating 11.343 for basketball, was 
opened in 1968. Carr's sophomore year. He 
has been the arena's star tenant ever since. 
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The Purdue Basketball 
Arena opened in 1967, when 
the Boilermakers almost upset 
UCLA. Round and bright, 
the place has been jammed 
to capacity (14,123) since, 
and Bob Ford (22) and George 
Faerber should keep it that 
way. South Carolina Guard 
John Roche has been as 
slick as the school's new col- 
onnaded Carolina Coliseum. 







Home for the Amazin' 
Aggies of New Mexico State 
is Pan American Center in 
Las Cruces, which seats 
13.222, not far below the pop- 
ulation of the town. Two of 
the more amazin' players there 
this year will be Milton (Road- 
runner) Horne (left) and 6* 8* 
Jeff Smith. They are from 
those nearby desert states. 
New York and New Jersey. 




For 50 years or so 
Princeton athletes called their 
outdated gym 'the cage," a 
hangover from the days when 
basketball courts were en- 
closed in rope or chicken wire. 
Now the Tigers have this futur- 
istic complex, Jadwin Gymna- 
sium, several years too late for 
Bill Bradley but just in time for 
a highly rated sophomore 
from New Jersey. Brian Taylor 






Basketball 


Home for Utah's Run- 


nlrt' Redskins was once one 
of basketball's sorriest sights. 
Then last year the school 
opened in its mountain setting 
the 15.000-seat Sports and 
Special Events Center and the 
Utes notably Mike New- 
Itn finally had room to play 
in One other plus Coach Jack 
Gardner, who dearly loves 
home games, can now invite 
teams without having to blush. 




by Curry Kirkpatrick 


Not even the occult can put a linger on the specific point 
in time when the Bruins of UCLA (see cover ) took over 
the game of college basketball — when they nursed it, re- 
hearsed it and gave out the news. When, in fact, they took 
it and reduced it to an exact science. A concept, if you 
will, rather than a contest. However, a fleeting glance at 
history might reveal that the precise moment probably 
came sometime after Elvis Presley but before Vietnam, 
making the dominance of the UCLA program appear at 
once both younger and older than it really is. 

On the one hand, the program is bright and shiny new 
in its adaptation to the mod age. prevailing every year as 
it does whether hair or skirts go up or down. And yet the 
beginnings of its success go way back, a tracing that starts 
before all the naiional championships. Certainly then, when 
considered from this point, the UCLA reign seems much 
more venerable, almost as if college basketball never had 
anything else, as if there had never been any Oklahoma 
A&Ms or Kentuckys or San Franciscos or Cincinnati. 
No Tom Gola. Bill Russell. Oscar Robertson or Jerry 
Lucas. There were, of course, but those legacies are gone 
from the college game, dulled by the sweeping consistency 
of the UCLA effort. Most of the anticipated dynasties 
have faded, and ihe individual names now mean some- 
thing else. Gola is Philadelphia politics. Russell is Boston 
and the pro game. Oscar is the quintessential holdout, a 
traded relic. Lucas is Beef “N" Shakes. 

Only UCLA remains, such a tower in the game that not 
even the three most publicized college stars of all time 
have been able to make a mark on its preeminence. Bill 
Bradley of Princeton and Pete Maravich of LSU came to 
fame in years of UCLA championships and were forced 
into bit parts. Even Lew Alcindor, who was of the pro- 
gram and thus had no chance to overcome it from the out- 
side. never quite seemed larger than the whole. 
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Basketball continued 

Perhaps, in retrospect, this is because 
the coach, John Wooden, won before 
Alcindor and has now won after him. 
But it is much more than that, too. The 
UCLA system — Wooden’s system— is 
founded on the simple basics of con- 
ditioning. fundamentals and teamwork, 
which, admirable qualities though they 
may be, are only goals elsewhere. At 
UCLA they are necessities. 

The all-encompassing authority of the 
team in recent years has tended to be- 
cloud the fact that only since 1962 has 
UCLA been much of a factor in the na- 
tional college picture. Wooden came to 
the Westwood campus in 1948 from In- 
diana State, and in his first year of major 
college coaching transformed what was 
considered to be a last-place team into 
a running, hustling outfit that never 
seemed to tire as it won 22 games and 
the championship of the Pacific Coast 
Conference’s southern division. Right 
away Wooden was offered the head 
coaching position at his alma mater. Pur- 
due, where he had been an All-America 
for three years in the 1930s. He gracious- 
ly declined. 

A few years later, after winning a cou- 
ple of league titles with his zippety-whirl 
style of play, he was again approached 
by Purdue as well as other Big Ten 
schools. At the time Wooden was antic- 
ipating the emergence of Willie Naulls, 
a development that would make him a 
contender for the national champion- 
ship. Again he remained at UCLA. Bill 
Russell and San Francisco halted Wood- 
en’s drive to the top at that time, and 
Pete Newell's disciplined, defense-orient- 
ed teams at California stopped him later. 
After three trips to the Western Region- 
al in 12 years and only one victory in 
a consolation game to show for it, UCLA 
and John Wooden entered the 1960s w ith 
speed, quickness, a fast break and a 
grand reputation, which, with a dime, 
got the coach a cup of coffee down at 
Hollis Johnson’s fountain. 

Then, in 1962, UCLA won in the West 
and made it to the national semifinals 
in Louisville only to meet a Cincinnati 
team that had won the championship 
the year before and was to win again 
that weekend. The Bruins kept the game 
close and went into the last minute tied, 
holding the ball for a final shot that 
would win the game. With time run- 
ning out, an inexperienced sophomore 
named Walt Hazzard was called for a 
charging foul. Cincinnati gained posses- 
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sion. and the Bearcats— not the Bruins — 
got the final shot and the victory. To 
this day Wooden believes that had 
UCLA held onto the ball and made the 
shot, his team would have beaten Ohio 
State and an injured Lucas in the finals 
and won its first championship. 

In the latter part of the next season an- 
other good UCLA team that was to lose 
in the rcgionals (to Arizona State) came 
upon a little number known as the zone 
press, and everything began to draw to- 
gether. When the same men returned in 
1963-64 — Hazzard and Gail Goodrich 
at the guards, Fred Slaughter at center, 
Keith Erickson and Jack Hirsch at the 
forwards — this is what followed: 

1964. The first NCAA championship. 
An undefeated season, 30-0, with no 
starter over 6' 5'. 

1965. The second NCAA champion- 
ship. The first team to win back-to-back 
titles without a dominant big man. 

1967. The third NCAA championship. 
An undefeated season, 30-0, with four 
sophomores and two juniors. 

1968. The fourth NCAA champion- 
ship. The first school to win back-to- 
back titles twice. 

1969. The fifth NCAA championship. 
The only team to win three straight. 

1970. The sixth NCAA championship. 
The only team to win four straight. 

Many basketball people — not all of 
them from Los Angeles — also suspect 
that had UCLA's 1966 team not been 
decimated by illness and injury to most 
of its starters at key points during the 
season, it would have won still another 
national championship for Wooden. The 
defending champions are, of course, the 
choice for the title again this season 
and— since the 1970 Bruin freshman 
team, featuring 6'10V4" Bill Walton 
along with impressive balance and scor- 
ing talent through the first six men, has 
more potential than the Alcindor team — 
UCLA may be the favorite for years to 
come. The beat, as they say, goes on. 

Whatever the future holds. Wooden 
remains the only man to have coached 
two teams to perfect 30-0 seasons, an im- 
plausible statistic in itself, and at UCLA 
he has now won 477 games (a .774 win- 
ning percentage), including 24 straight 
NCAA tournament games. His position 
as a coach— in terms of sheer winning 
success — is assured: indeed, it has now 
advanced beyond comparison with any 
other man in his field. 

Moreover, for a true measure of 


Wooden's accomplishments, it is well 
to consider the parallel in college foot- 
ball. With the hue and cry about No. 1 
in that other big-time campus sport, it 
is an established fact that a rating there 
is both less accurate and infinitely eas- 
ier to attain — if only because in football 
you win No. I in a poll: in basketball 
you win it on the court. Thus, it is in- 
teresting to note that in 46 years of mod- 
ern-day poll taking only three college 
football teams have been unanimous No. 

1 picks more than once (Notre Dame, 
Texas and Army — each just twice) and 
only three other teams have been named 
No. I (not unanimously) three years in 
a row (USC, Minnesota and Army). 
When this is compared to the UCLA bas- 
ketball team's record of six national ti- 
tles and four in a row — all ‘'undisputed” 
and all directed by one man — the dy- 
nasty takes on added stature. Any ob- 
jective interpreter then could understand 
a UCLA man's throwaway line at lunch 
recently that "I'm only having a sand- 
wich with the greatest coach of any sport 
who ever lived." Which may be similar 
to saying that a John Wooden is worth 
a handful of Bear Bryants. Woody 
Hayeses and Darrell Royals any day. 
One-on-one, it is no contest. 

There are indications that UCLA is less 
appreciated than it deserves to be in 
Los Angeles. Though 12,800-seat Pauley 
Pavilion is sold out every game and the 
newspapers provide good coverage, no- 
body in the Southern California basin 
ever seems excited when UCLA wins an- 
other championship. “The only time this 
town really went crazy over a sporting 
event was after one of Sandy Koufax’ no- 
hitters,” says one Los Angeles man. “It's 
better that we're not fawned over,” says 
Wooden. “If they made too much of it 
when we did well, they might make too 
much of it when we do poorly." 

Wooden understands only too well 
that his basketball program has reached 
a point where any season in which he 
brings home something less than a na- 
tional title will be considered a total 
washout. Such an awareness would seem 
a terrible burden to carry, but as always 
his sense of values sustains him. "Some 
of my most successful teams have been 
the ones that didn’t win,” he says. 

Perhaps a blase attitude is to be ex- 
pected from any community that has to 
look out for the Rams, the Dodgers, 
the Angels, the Lakers, the Kings, USC 



track and field and various other col- 
lege teams plus about 8,000 Mexican 
boxers, as well as find time to swim, 
sail, surf, golf, fish, play tennis and go 
for a drive in the car. A recent sports lun- 
cheon featured, in addition to represen- 
tatives of all these, a man who had float- 
ed around the world in a boat, the world 
champion flycaster, two Globct rotters. 
Miss Alaska Airlines on 20-foot stilts 
and a member of Weightliflcrs forChrist. 
'There is a lot to do and see in Los An- 
geles,” says Wooden. 

On campus, reaction to the basketball 
success is mixed. Sonic of the zeal for 
the team has naturally subsided in di- 
rect proportion to the boredom caused 
by winning so regularly. After the first 
two UCLA national championships, 
bonfires were fanned in parking lots and 
sit-in celebrations were staged at the cor- 
ner of Westwood and Wilshire, but noth- 
ing of the sort has occurred lately. With 
a student enrollment of 29,000. the fact 
that announcements proclaiming a cam- 
pus speech by Dan Rowan, a party w ith 
‘■Band, Wine and B.Y.O. Dope (Sorry)” 
and an intramural contest between 
"Krud and Dog Puke" have taken the 


place of basketball advertisements is not 
surprising. But when it counts — as last 
March, when the team returned to Los 
Angeles airport from Maryland with its 
fourth straight NCAA title — the students 
are there, 2,000 that time. 

The UCLA name does not go un- 
appreciated on foreign fronts, of course. 
Large-scale paydays for the basketball 
program in recent years included, dur- 
ing the Alcindor era. two single-game 
appearances in Madison Square Garden, 
four Chicago Stadium dates and a co- 
lossal gate at the Astrodome in Hous- 
ton. Athletic Director J. D. Morgan will 
not release exact figures, but he esti- 
mates that the UCLA basketball pro- 
gram brings in as much revenue as do 
the football teams at many major 
schools. In the two years that NBC has 
held the rights to the NCAA tournament 
UCLA has collected upw ard of S90.0G0. 
Since UCLA's Bruin Classic at Christ- 
mastime is only held in alternate years, 
the team will now be traveling to such 
tournaments as the Steel Bowl as well 
as repeating its regular trips to Chicago 
and Notre Dame, all places where it 
picks up attractive guarantees. 


To maintain a standard of excellence, 
the school's recruiting system must pay 
off. Wooden has always insisted that his 
staff does not spend much time in this 
endeavor, and it is true that he himself 
takes little interest in that part of the 
job. Ninety percent of his players over 
the years have been from California, 
most of those from Southern California. 
Furthermore, Wooden says he has nev- 
er seen an out-of-state boy play and “we 
never contact out-of-state players first." 
Jerry Norman, his former assistant coach 
and now* a Los Angeles stockbroker, dis- 
agrees. “Coach tends to forget some of 
that because he isn't as involved as I 
was." says Norman. “You have to con- 
tact the good ones now or they'll think 
you're not interested." 

The fact remains that, usually. Wood- 
en will not talk to a prospect until the 
boy makes his first campus visit. The 
principal element in that first discussion 
is Wooden's sincere desire that education 
come before basketball. "I don't want 
to sell a boy on our school." says Wood- 
en. “The program speaks for itself." The 
glorious weather and glamorous image 
of Tinsel Town are intangibles that do 
not hurt the recruiting program either. 

"One thing I remember about his talk 
w ith me," says Steve Patterson, the cur- 
rent center, "is that he didn't bad-mouth 
the other schools. Everybody else said, 
‘If you don't come with us, above all. 
don’t go to UCLA. It’s no fun there.' " 

“It takes a lot of guts to tell a recruit 
he won’t start as a sophomore," says 
Kenny Heitz, a swing man of the Al- 
cindor era and now a student at Har- 
vard Law School. "Most guys sit there 
and tell you you’re the greatest in the 
history of mankind, 25 a game in your 
sophomore year, All-Conference. Wood- 
en says, well, if you work hard, you'll be 
a swing man for me. Wow! It's a chal- 
lenge all of a sudden." 

It is often pointed out that UCLA's 
success with out-of-state recruits has 
been limited to black players. The school 
has never had a white player of star qual- 
ity from out of state simply because the 
coaches don't look far away very dil- 
igently. They don't have to. Despite the 
claims of Kentucky, Indiana, Ohio and 
Pennsylvania, only New York City 
matches Southern California in high 
school basketball talent. Wooden does 
not miss much of the home product. 
Three years ago he did miss on Paul 
Westphal, who attended Wooden's own 
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Basketball 

summer camp for four years. Says West- 
phal, now a junior and a budding su- 
perstar at Southern Cal, “It would have 
been just another championship at 
UCLA. If we win here, it will be unique. 
It's more of an achievement to beat 
Coach Wooden than to win for him." 

Upon entering UCLA a young man 
comes more under the tutelage of as- 
sistants Denny Crum and Gary Cun- 
ningham for the first year than under 
Wooden. Both former UCLA players 
and in their early 30s, the two assis- 
tants arc the perfect meld — Crum, a fiery, 
aggressive type who heads up the re- 
cruiting program and figures in game 
strategy: Cunningham, the tall, silent one 
whose patience is more conducive to the 
direction of the freshman team and to 
helping players with their class schedules 
and study load. When he was there, Nor- 
man handled most of this work, en- 
dearing him to Bruins both past and 
present. Almost to a man, they credit 
him with much of the UCLA success. 
"The most moving force when I played 
was Jerry Norman, "says I red Slaughter. 
“He related to us." Norman's departure 
two years ago was somewhat surprising 
but not unrelated to his frustration at 
not being able to move up. The man- 
datory retirement age at the university 
is 67. and Wooden was just 58 at the 
time. Now any talk of retirement has 
been delayed due to the brilliant fresh- 
man team, but speculation exists that 
Wooden's successor will be a name coach 
rather than one of his former players. 

Whenever the change does come, 
Wooden's devotion to discipline, con- 
ditioning and fundamentals will be vir- 
tually impossible to match. There is a 
UCLA Way that is hammered into a 
new player almost from the very first 
day. In practice and games a player 
must acknowledge a good pass from a 
teammate. If he doesn't do this, he 
doesn't play. Among Wooden's other 
“normal expectations," which are pre- 
sented to each player at the beginning 
of the season, are: he must never crit- 
icize, “nag or razz" a teammate: never 
be selfish, jealous, env ious or egotistical: 
never "grandstand, loaf, sulk or boast": 
never “have reason to be sorry after- 
ward." There are other expressions of the 
UCLA Way, too. 

Shooting: Wooden determines the 
area from which a player is accurate, 
and he is restricted to that area. A Hen- 
ry Bibby, for instance, can shoot from 


25 feet but not from 10 feet after a cut 
inside, where a John Vallely can. Wood- 
en will change a man's form if lie cither 
cannot get the shot off or cannot hit it 
when he docs shoot. This can sometimes 
result in bad feelings — as it did between 
Wooden and Edgar Lacey, who felt the 
coach had ruined his game forever by 
tampering with his shot. 

Passing: UCLA players look not for 
the man but for a spot on the man— his 
shoulder, his extended arm. Also, to 
avoid blindsidc fouling, they screen spots 
on the fioor instead of opponents. 

Rebounding: Wooden teaches his men 
to I ) assume any shot will be missed; 
2) get their hands up the moment any 
shot is taken; and 3) step in front of 
the opponent and go for the ball. "Block- 
ing out is negative rebounding," he says. 
“We charge the ball." 

In addition to everything else, the Bru- 
ins are constantly running. All condi- 
tioning drills are competitive, and UCLA 
teams work just as hard on fundamentals 
during the last week of a season as in 
the first. Wooden still preserves the prac- 
tice plan for each day that he has coached 
at UCLA and he brings to the daily ses- 
sions a threc-by-five-inch card with no- 
tations of what to do each minute in 
order that he not forget. "His cards," 
mutters one current player. “He drives 
me crazy with his damn cards," 

Despite their perpetual moaning, 
UCLA players know they are ready af- 
ter a week of seemingly endless drills. 
“They are ready for the pros, too," says 
Mike Warren ol the '67 and '68 cham- 
pions. “That's why UCLA guys get 
through rookie camp so easily. They've 
got the fundamentals down. If a man 
wants to play pro ball, there's only one 
man to play for in college — Wooden." 

"Wooden is not the game coach ev- 
erybody thinks he is." says Jack Hirsch 
from the 1963-64 team. "He doesn't have 
to be. He's so good during the week he 
sits back, relaxes and has fun watching 
the game.” Wooden puts little credence 
in scouting reports. “If we do what we 
have learned correctly," he says, “it 
doesn't matter who the opponent is or 
what he does. UCLA will win." 

Erickson, now a Los Angeles Laker, 
remembers playing Minnesota and be- 
ing burned time and again by one par- 
ticular player. “This guy is jumping 
through the moon and putting the ball 
up from everywhere and Coach Wooden 
never mentions anything about him," 


says Erickson. "When he jumps over 
me a couple of times, 1 realize this is a 
great player. You got it? We have no 
scouting report on Lou Hudson." 

It is most definitely man's nature that a 
dedication to perfection in one area 
brings one up short in another. While 
Wooden places much faith in team prin- 
ciples and pays steadfast attention to 
“doing one's best," he sometimes fails, 
according to his players, in the man-to- 
man relationships desired, nay demand- 
ed, by present-day student standards. 
"He associates with his players just as 
much as he wants to or has to,” says 
Slaughter, now a special assistant to 
UCLA Chancellor Charles Young, "and 
that's where it stops. I think he prob- 
ably should get more involved w ith other 
aspects of a player's psyche. Perhaps if 
he were more active in this regard, some 
of these complaints would not exist." 

UCLA has always had a reputation 
as an ideal spot for the black athlete, 
but various comments by recent grad- 
uates. Alcindor among them, have in- 
dicated this might not be the case. 
Though many of Wooden's publicized 
differences have been with black play- 
ers, it is hardly fair to attribute all of 
them to color. Lacey resigned from the 
team after the famous game in the As- 
trodome in 1968 because Wooden would 
not publicly retract a statement he had 
made to the effect that he had not put 
Lacey back into the game because the 
player indicated he did not want to re- 
turn. Wooden will not be quoted on 
the matter, but a player who sat next to 
Lacey on the bench that night insists 
Lacey shook off Wooden's mot ions to re- 
enter the game. Another player on the 
same bench says Wooden's reaction 
“was the worst thing he could possibly 
do to a guy like Edgar." Although most 
observers say Lacey was not the same 
player after a knee injury following his 
sophomore year, the man himself still 
believes he was mistreated throughout 
his career. If. in fact, race never seemed 
a surface factor in the case, some other 
background is revealing. 

When Lacey, a legend of the L.A. play- 
grounds. was originally recruited by 
UCLA, he told Slaughter, also a black, 
that he wanted to average 35 points a 
game. Slaughter, a big scorer himself in 
high school who had sacrificed his points 
when he joined the varsity, told Laccy 
UCLA was not the place for him. Lat- 
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cr. Slaughter was called in by Wooden 
and threatened with the loss of his schol- 
arship if he ever tried to "de-recruit” 
anyone again. For the rest of his time 
at the school, including two postgraduate 
years. Slaughter was not asked to help 
with the program in any way. When he 
attempted to become the graduate as- 
sistant coach for the freshmen, a po- 
sition traditionally held by former 
UCLA players. Slaughter was passed 
over and the job went to Jay Carty of Or- 
egon State. “I tried to tell Lacey the 
way it was,” says Slaughter today. "But 
it fell on deaf ears. Then the coaching 
staff thought I was sabotaging them. 
There is no “perfect’ place for the black 
athlete, but if a black kid wants to get 
his game together for the pros, this is 
the best place to come. Coach Wooden 
is a product of his experience and back- 
ground and he relates to the black as 
well as his background lets him. That’s 
better than most." 

Warren, who is now in movie and 
television acting, does not feel so tol- 
erant. "His relationships with blacks 
have no meaning," says Warren of 
Wooden. "The coaching stafT was se- 
riously interested only in us playing, 
studying and keeping out of trouble. Our 
individual progress in terms of maturing 
as black men was of no concern. It's all 
superficial, the same kind of dialogue 
every day." 

At the end of his sophomore year, 
Warren was called in by Wooden and 
confronted about his dating a white girl. 
Wooden told Warren he had received 
threatening phone calls and that War- 
ren was doing the wrong thing. 

"I would discourage anybody from 
interracial dating,” says Wooden today. 
"I imagine whites would have trouble 
dating in an Oriental society, too. It's 
asking for trouble. But I’ve never told a 
player who he could or couldn’t date.” 

"He didn’t stop me," smiles Warren. 
‘“But, man, how about telling me my 
life is in danger? How's that for a hint?" 

"I think I’ve had good discussions 
with various black members of my 
teams," says Wooden. "I’ve tried to un- 
derstand and adapt. 1 remember when 
Wilt Chamberlain came out here, he told 
a reporter he couldn't be “handled,* that 
only animals were “handled.' I had used 
that term before, but I never have since. 
I had made a mistake. I learn more ev- 
ery year. But there are some things I 
have to stand upon." 


Wooden's most recent crisis had noth- 
ing to do with race. It came at the UCLA 
basketball dinner last spring when, in 
his farewell speech. Bill Seibert, a little- 
used reserve forward, bitterly attacked 
the UCLA system as harboring “double 
standards," "unequal treatment" for 
starters and substitutes, and a “lack of 
communication” between the players 
and the coaching staff. Seibert articulated 
what many players in the past had felt 
but not said. During the speech he was 
shouted down and booed by alumni, but 
at its conclusion he received a standing 
ovation from his teammates. Wooden 
handled what was an immensely diffi- 
cult situation in his usual composed man- 
ner. In truth, he was hurt more than 
anyone knew. In the days to follow, the 
team held several meetings on its own 
to discuss how to improve conditions. 
Wooden summoned individual players 
and requested that, if they felt as Sei- 
bert had, they leave the team. 

Following this, some starters went to 
Wooden and asked him to stop “ha- 
rassing" their fellow players, or they (the 
starters) would quit. The coach told one 
player that he himself would resign if 
pressured with any ultimatums from the 
team. "The whole thing got out of 
hand," says one prominent Bruin. "We 
told him we didn’t want to challenge 
him. We just wanted the right to get up 
and say something if things were going 
badly. I told him we came to UCLA be- 
cause we wanted him to coach basket- 
ball, not coach our private lives. He had 
been trying to divide us and harass us. 
Wooden has always said we were stu- 
dents first and players next. But he never 
considered what the ramifications of that 
arc — that as a basketball coach, he can’t 
control our identities.” 

In the end. Wooden met with the team 
as a unit, and Sidney Wicks, the star, 
spoke for everyone. "You shouldn't feel 
threatened by this," he said. "We’re here 
as a team and you taught us that." 

In the past few years, influenced by 
Alcindor, Wooden has relaxed many 
rules. The team no longer has to wear 
blazers on the road (they voted blazers 
down this season). Sideburns can be 
longer, but no beards or mustaches are 
allowed. Wooden no longer lobby-sits 
on road trips, waiting for his players to 
come in before curfew. 

But he has not abdicated all of his po- 
sitions. In the midst of the Seibert up- 
heaval last May, the team got together 


and sent a telegram to the President in 
protest of the invasion of Cambodia and 
the shootings at Kent State. It was the 
kind of political group endeavor that 
Wooden staunchly disapproves of, and 
even now he resents the action and be- 
lieves some team members were coerced 
into signing the telegram. It is doubtful, 
too, that he will ever change his mind 
about the heart of Seibert's complaints. 

"A player gets the treatment he earns 
and deserves," says Wooden. “I’ve told 
some of my men that if I had an eli- 
gible daughter, I wouldn't let them near 
my place. Other men could visit her, 
but couldn’t play for me. They all won't 
get the same breaks in life. If I treated 
them alike, they’d know I was lying to 
somebody. Seibert felt he had the right 
to do what he did," Wooden says, "but 
the boy took advantage of the situa- 
tion. I didn't feel it was in good taste 
or polite or good manners, either." 

To Wooden's credit, he has never de- 
fended either himself or his system by 
pointing to all of those national cham- 
pionships. "Winning isn’t the most im- 
portant thing," he says. He also has 
maintained closer relationships with his 
players after they have departed UCLA 
and are past what one player calls 
"the emotional chaos” of the player- 
coach association. Alcindor, for exam- 
ple, has since apologized for some of 
his remarks about Wooden, and just last 
month appeared quite by surprise for a 
private dinner party at the Bel Air Coun- 
try Club to celebrate his former coach's 
60th birthday. Seibert, too, has made 
his peace with Wooden— just before he 
left for Australia and a coaching and 
teaching position that Wooden had ob- 
tained for him. 

"Insensitive?” the coach asks. "I don’t 
think so. All I want to know is, have I 
been fair? Not have I been right, be- 
cause I know I haven’t always been. 
But have I been fair? I think I have. I al- 
ways remember to do my best, and I 
have peace of mind." 

Undoubtedly, too, there are times 
when John Wooden remembers what he 
told his players late on a night seven 
long years ago, moments after they had 
won that first national title. "Now you 
are champions," he said. "And you must 
act like champions. You met some peo- 
ple going up. You will meet the same peo- 
ple going down." Even with the many 
crises at UCLA, college basketball con- 
tinues to wonder when that will be. 

CONTINUED 
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This is the interim for UCLA — between Alcindor’s years 
and the current freshmen, who are said to be something 
special. So what does a Bruin do during an interim? He 
wins, as the Uclans did last year and probably will again. 
Of course, someone could always get hot and break the 
string of NCAA championships at four. Any of a dozen 
teams — particularly the best half dozen — have the shoot- 
ing, depth, height and balance to win the title. To assess 
their chances, the country's best teams were scouted — 
and ranked from 1 through 20 — by Joe Jares, Pete Carry, 
Curry Kirkpatrick, Hal Peterson, Billy Reed, George Cur- 
ry, Don Delliquanti, Larry Keith and Sandy Treadwell. 

THE TOP 


TEAMS 


Hucla 

Missing from John Wooden's philosophical command- 
ments is “Thou shalt not bite the hand that feeds you,” 
which is unfortunate, considering what one of his former 
players did to him. His defending championship team real- 
ly had only one problem — replacing Guard John Vallely, 
who graduated — and Wooden was all set to snap up Mike 
Reid, an impressive prospect who had led Compton Ju- 
nior College to an undefeated season. Then two problems 
arose. One was Reid’s grades. The other was Freddie Goss, 
a Bruin guard of the middle '60s who had landed a coach- 
ing job at Riverside with Wooden’s help. Goss signed 
Reid and threw the backcourt situation at UCLA into 
controlled chaos. There turned out to be seven candidates 
for the job, including one Rick Barry, one Borsalino, two 
freshmen and a transfer student who had taken his basic 
training at Fort Steilacoom Community College in Ta- 
coma. Actually, Rich Betchley only thinks he is Rick Barry, 
whom he imitates down to the wristbands, razor cuts and 
Porsche, and Andy Hill only has a Borsalino hat, but the 
freshmen are just what they seem: 6' Tommy Curtis is quick- 
handed as well as bowlegged, and 6' 3' Marv Vitatoe is 
the kind of jumper who can make a coach's heart leap. 
Both Betchley and Marvelous Marv are dazzling one-on- 
one players, but, as Wooden says, “We don’t play man-for- 
man basketball at UCLA.” Bob Webb, who gained a 
reputation for shooting at Fort Steilacoom, was expected 
to fill the void, but it has taken him a while to learn the 
UCLA system, which probably means Wooden will start 
the season using one of two seasoned players, Terry Scho- 
field or Kenny Booker, both 6' 3'. Henry Bibby, of course, 
will take care of the ball handling and outside shooting. 
He averaged 16 points a game as a sophomore. 

Up front Wooden has only one concern, keeping the 
professional bird dogs away from the door. Many pro 
teams would trade their front lines even up for Sidney 
Wicks, Curtis Rowe and Steve Patterson — an impressive 
trio. Nobody east of Palm Springs really knew how quick, 
strong and dominating Wicks could be until he demon- 
strated his driving stuff shot — whompf! — over 7' 2' Artis 
Gilmore of Jacksonville in the NCAA tournament last 
year. Though Wooden chastised his player for the illegal 
move, it shook up Gilmore, turned the game around and 
won the title for UCLA. If anything, Wicks is quicker 
now, taller (he says he has grown an inch to 6' 9'), more 
disciplined and a better shot. His explosiveness overshad- 
ows the 6' 6' Rowe, an extraordinary athlete who does 
not make mistakes (“the most consistent player I’ve ever 
coached,” says Wooden), and Patterson, who has always 
been underrated. The three, along with John Ecker, who 
plays just enough to save a game here and there, com- 
bined to shoot 52% a year ago. But pity poor Wooden. 
He still has that gnawing problem of the fifth starter. Some- 
body probably will turn up. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 

Assistant Coach Don Walsh, normally just as cheerful as 
all the other New York City Irish Catholics who have mi- 
grated to South Carolina to coach and play basketball at 
the university, frowned when he spotted a statuette stand- 
ing on one of the top shelves of his bookcase. “I forgot I 
had it,” he said. “As soon as I can get up there and take 
it down I’m gonna throw it away. That’s what almost all 
the kids did with theirs.” 

The memento in question was the second-place trophy 
from last year’s Atlantic Coast Conference tournament 
and “the kids” were all those fine basketball players at 
South Carolina who were victimized by the ACC’s annual 
postseason absurdity. The Gamecocks finished the regular 
season with a 23-2 record (14-0 in their league) and hopes 
of a national championship. But a double-overtime loss in 
the conference tournament finals to North Carolina State's 
slowdown left them with nothing more than a refuse heap 
of trinkets. 

South Carolina’s disappointment has only strengthened 
the team’s appetite for this season. “We had spent all 
year working to go to the final four in the national tour- 
nament,” said John Roche, the exquisite guard who should 
win his third consecutive ACC Player of the Year award. 
"If we had lost in the regionals of the NCAAs instead of 
in the ACC tournament we would have been just as dis- 
appointed. We’re going for a national championship, and 
we’ll be dissatisfied with anything less.” 

Roche is one of the six -New York area Catholic school 
graduates who form the heart of Coach Frank McGuire’s 
team and the main reason why the Gamecocks should fin- 
ish at least as high as the final four. Roche, who averaged 
22.3 points a game last year even though 14 teams tried to 
unsettle Carolina by slowing down its offense, runs the 
fast break and McGuire’s 1-3-1 patterns almost flawlessly. 
He will have added help in the backcourt from Kevin 
Joyce, the top player on the New York All-Catholic team 
two years ago. Joyce, 6' 3' and a jumper, will give the Game- 
cocks explosive scoring and added rebounding where it 
was lacking last year. McGuire’s towering front line re- 
turns intact. Slender Tom Owens, who was Roche’s high 
school teammate, and 225-pound junior Tom Riker are 
both 6' 10'. They averaged 29 points and 23 rebounds be- 
tween them last season. The only non-New York starter 
will be 6' 8', 235-pound John Ribock, who rarely scores 
but is rarely scored upon. 

All three of South Carolina’s losses came in games in 
which fewer than 130 points were scored. Although 13 
teams lost while trying to stall against Carolina, slow- 
downs will remain a favorite device of opponents. In pre- 
season drills the Gamecocks worked on pressuring lei- 
surely offenses more aggressively than they did last year. 
It is unlikely that they can be stalled out of a shot at a sat- 
isfactory trophy this year. 



Basketball continued 


JACKSONVILLE 

Two years ago when Jacksonville University’s Tom Was- 
din was still the assistant coach in charge of recruiting, a 
hot junior-college prospect named Ernie Fleming told him, 
"Coach, I'm not gonna come to your school unless I can 
bring somebody with me." Coaches are always hearing 
that sort of thing, and generally the thing being brought 
along is a girl friend, cousin or pet ocelot. In Fleming's 
case, the request was easier to heed — he had this buddy, 
Artis Gilmore, 1 ' 2 ". 

Gilmore, of course, is the player who made Jacksonville 
famous. At this time a year ago, when few people had 
heard of cither the school or of Gilmore, one preseason 
poll picked JU 157th. But the Dolphins ended up in the 
NCAA finals, mostly because of Gilmore. He averaged 
26.5 points a game, led the nation in rebounding and 
spiked away about 10 opponents’ shots every time he 
played. His presence alone is enough to make Wasdin’s 
slogan, "No. 1 in *71,” a distinct possibility. 

Maybe more than distinct, considering the players Jack- 
sonville has to go with Gilmore. One of them is the 6' 1 " 
Fleming, who red-shirted last year but now is ready to 
take a starting spot away from Mike Bievens. Then there 
is a junior ^college teammate of the Dolphins’ other 7-foot- 
er, Pembrook Burrows III, who should give Coach Was- 
din another profitable friendship case. He is Harold Fox 
from Brevard (Fla.) Junior College, the most sought-after 
JC player in the country (SI, Feb. 23). Fox should be able 
to fill in neatly for Rex Morgan, the second-best man on 
the team last season whose departure could have hurt the 
team seriously. When Fox was playing at Washington, 
D.C.’s Northwestern High, he was the first player since 
Elgin Baylor to make the all-city team three straight years. 
He is three inches shorter than Morgan at 6' 2', but his tal- 
ents are perhaps better rounded. 

Little Vaughn Wedeking, whose coolness in the NCAA 
tournament was startling, considering that most of his 
career had been spent bringing the ball up against the 
likes of University of the Virgin Islands, Mercer, Biscayne 
and East Tennessee State, can play the point almost as well 
as South Carolina's Roche. With Burrows in the lineup, 
Jacksonville looks very imposing, but the Dolphins may be 
more effective with strong, 6' 6' Greg Nelson in the high 
post. Nelson, Blevens and Guard Chip Dublin give Wasdin 
an excellent bench. 

Last spring when former Head Coach Joe Williams re- 
signed to go to Furman, Wasdin was immediately offered 
the job. Concerned about the pressure of continuing Jack- 
sonville’s program at its present high level, Wasdin re- 
vealed his doubts to Jacksonville President Robert Spiro. 
"Don’t worry, Tom,” Spiro said. "You don’t have to do 
anything like last year. If you just move up one place in the 
ratings I think it’ll be fine.” And he might — with a little 
friendly help. 


MARQUETTE 

"Ladies and gentlemen, I want to show you something,” 
AI McGuire announces into the mike. The setting is a Mar- 
quette clinic at the high school gym in Janesville, Wis., 
and Dean Meminger is going to demonstrate the dunk 
shot. Very simple. Meminger— nice, neat, boy-next-door — 
steps on the floor, smiles wryly, floats in, jumps smoothly 
and proceeds to smash the backboard into a cascading 
shower of glass that comes close to maiming him for life. 
Dean the Dream has almost become a nightmare, and Mc- 
Guire is speechless for the first time anyone can remem- 
ber. Oh, the NCAA would have loved the moment, dis- 
comfiture for two of its most unfavorite things, Al Mc- 
Guire and the dunk. 

The NCAA will have to wait. McGuire is back and 
fully ready to take up where he left off last year when he 
refused to go to the NCAA tournament because his team 
was invited to play in the Midwest Regional rather than 
the Mideast, its own section. It was a matter of principle, 
said McGuire. It was chicken, said his critics. Nonethe- 
less, McGuire packed his bags for the NIT, where Mar- 
quette outclassed the field. Meminger, returning home to 
New York, was the tournament MVP, and Forward Gary 
Brell, an astonishing rebounder, was the MUP (most un- 
believable player). 

Those two are the only returning starters, a situation 
that caused McGuire to predict in the spring that his 
team was in for "a .500 season.” Now, he says, he has "re- 
assessed." He really has only dropped the con. The War- 
riors will be no closer to .500 than they have been in the 
past four seasons when they won 21, 23, 24 and 26 games. 
For the first time since he has been at Marquette, Mc- 
Guire will have a natural center, 6' lO* Jim Chones, a 
giant of much potential who, some of the Milwaukee Bucks 
say, is the quickest big man in the game. They should 
know something. They have been practicing with Chones. 
A sophomore, Chones “opens up a whole new world of 
defenses” according to McGuire; at times this year he will 
play a one-man zone while the other Warriors are hus- 
tling around in the familiar press. 

The offense, however, will not change much unless Chones 
becomes so good that the Warriors decide to give up their 
stylish patterns. These involve breaking Brell and 6' 6' JC 
transfer Bob Lackey open in the corners; freeing the coach’s 
son, Allie, a sophomore and fine shooter, on the outside; 
and firing the elusive Meminger away to all areas of the 
court. Hughie (The Enforcer) McMahon is back for board 
muscle while another sophomore, 6' 4' George (Sugar) 
Frazier, has good speed. Early in the season, the Warriors 
will lack the cohesiveness of past Marquette teams since 
Lackey, especially, lacks something on defense. But Mem- 
inger is a brilliant player, and McGuire’s “reassessment” 
is accurate. "We may pick up all the sweet gravy,” he 
says. But which gravy this year, NCAA or NIT? 
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‘Just because he 
already has a camera 
doesn’t mean he wouldn’t 
like a better one. 

°And maybe a better 

projector, 
too. 


Give him our most automatic automatic. The 
’ Kodak Instamatic® X-90 camera. Less than $145 buys 
it. Loaded with automatic features. Like automatic film 
advance. Automatic exposure settings. Automatic flash warnings. 

Plus sharp f/2.8 Ektar lens. Uses magicubes, of course, for flash pictures 
without flash batteries. And for the color slide buff, there’s our most popular auto-focus 
slide projector.The Carousel 850. With the new 140-slide tray. Less than $190. 
Give him one. Or give him both. Either way, you’ll give him the 
best Christmas since he waited up for Santa Claus. 

Prices subject to change without notice. 


Kodak. One great gift after another. 







Or calf's hide? 

One thing for sure. . 
for them it won't be an 


imitation. 

Their cigarette? Viceroy. 
They won't settle for less. 

It's a matter of taste. 
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VICEROY 


Viceroy gives you all the taste, all the time. 
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^ PENNSYLVANIA 

It dawned on Penn’s Jim Wolf one day recently that he 
and his roommate had the dean of men and a minister as 
fraternity advisers. "You know, it’s nice to have both 
God and the dean of men on your side,’’ said Wolf. Coach 
Dick Harter has a simpler view. Pointing for his own Judg- 
ment Day — the NCAA tournament — he is pleased to have 
five proven disciples. 

The team that gave Penn its best season in years (25-2) 
returns intact. Wolf, who held Villanova's Howard Porter 
to a career low of three points, will start at center. Bob 
Morse, the Quakers' leading scorer on an evenly balanced 
club (four of the five starters were in double figures, with 
only two points separating them), will return at one for- 
ward. At the other will be steady-handed, unflappable 
Dave (Corky) Calhoun. Trainer Bob Mathews says, ’Tve 
never heard him say one hell or damn. The only time I 
ever saw him even change expression was once when he 
missed a layup. He frowned.’’ While Calhoun is calm, the 
opposition may well be rattled. He has a deadly jumper 
and can go after the ball with the best, which includes 
Wolf, who tied Calhoun last season as the team's surest 
rebounder. Harter did not hear of Calhoun until Feb- 
ruary of his senior year in high school. Then Penn coach- 
es began "just passing through the neighborhood" in Wau- 
kegan. III. Said Calhoun one day, "I don’t know where 
you guys are coming from or where you’re going to, but 
you’re doing a lot of stopping by." 

One place the coaches almost missed entirely was the 
doorstep of Dave Wohl, who will be at guard. A standout 
quarterback at East Brunswick (N.J.) High, Wohl had 
about 70 schools interested in him for football, but only 
five for basketball. One school definitely not interested in 
his basketball was Penn, which ignored two glowing let- 
ters from Wohl’s basketball coach. Fortunately for Penn. 
Wohl showed the same persistence that characterizes his 
play on the court and overcame Quaker indifference. Steve 
Bilsky, noted for his unusual play under pressure, will han- 
dle the other guard position, even though he joined pre- 
season drills late because of a dislocated shoulder. 

Two substitutes who won several games for Penn, Alan 
Cotier and John Koller, will be back, and up from the fresh- 
man squad are Craig Littlepage, an alert defensive player, 
and 6' 8' Phil Hankinson, who set a freshman record 
with 429 points in 19 games. Both are excellent shooters 
and rebounders and can be used at forward or center. 

Last season the one weakness in the Quaker game was 
rebounding. Morse and Calhoun, determined to repair 
that flaw, spent the fall training season going to the bas- 
ket. In the way of college coaches, Harter has hung a sign 
on his office door. “You did it once,” it reads. “You can 
do it again. Today's the day. Go Quakers Go." Nobody 
is quite sure what it is the Quakers did once, but the team 
is ready to go, perhaps to the very top. 


KENTUCKY 

The weeks before the basketball season arc always a time 
of keen anticipation in Lexington, Ky., but this year the 
suspense for University of Kentucky fans borders on the 
unbearable. Just consider some of the questions to be re- 
solved: Will this finally be the last season for Adolph 
Rupp, the winningest coach of all time? Will T 2' Thom- 
as Payne, the first black to play for Rupp and the school’s 
tallest player ever (Bill Spivey, some 20 years earlier, was 
a mere 7 feet), be as devastating as advertised? Will senior 
Guard Mike Casey, all-Southeastem Conference as a soph- 
omore and junior, be able to come back successfully after 
sitting out a season with a broken leg? And do the Ken- 
tucky Wildcats, after a 12-year drought, at last have the 
material to present Rupp with his fifth NCAA national 
championship? 

The latter, of course, is paramount with Rupp, who ex- 
perienced in the ’60s the most frustrating era of his 40- 
year career. His 1966 team made it to the NCAA finals, 
only to be upset by a lightly regarded Texas at El Paso 
team, then known as Texas Western. His last three teams, 
led by high-scoring All-America Center Dan Issel, won 
three straight SEC titles (doesn't Kentucky always win the 
SEC?) but failed each time to survive the NCAA Midcast 
Regional. Now time is running out for Rupp. He is 69 
and bothered incessantly by painful foot and back in- 
juries. To coach after this season, Rupp would have to 
persuade the university to waive its mandatory retirement 
rule. In apparent recognition that it is twilight time for 
the Rupp Era, plans are afoot in Lexington to replace the 
11,500-scat Memorial Coliseum with a new 28,000-seat 
palace to be named the Adolph F. Rupp Memorial Col- 
iseum. "Oh, that’s very nice,” says Rupp, “very nice, ex- 
cept I’m not so sure about that memorial part." 

With Issel gone, Rupp has not one but three young gi- 
ants eager to take his place. This guarantees the Baron 
the tallest team of his career. Junior Mark Soderberg (6' 
10') and sophomore Jim Andrews (6' 11') could start for 
almost anybody, but at Kentucky they will mainly back 
up Payne. Says a Kentucky assistant, "Payne will be the 
next dominant player in college ball — perhaps by the end 
of this season.” The forward positions are set with 6' 5' 
junior Tom Parker and 6' 6' Larry Steele, and Rupp has 
more good guards than he will be able to use. One spot 
apparently will go to Casey, who also can swing to for- 
ward, and the other is being contested for by four expe- 
rienced troupers — seniors Terry Mills and Jim Dinwiddie 
and juniors Stan Key and Kent Hollenbeck. Kentucky, in 
so many words, has thoroughbreds. 

All this talent enables Rupp to toy with several com- 
binations, the most interesting of which has Payne and 
Andrews in the game simultaneously, Payne at center and 
Andrews at forward. One thing is certain: this season no- 
body will call Kentucky “Rupp’s Runts.” 

CONTINUED 
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NOTRE DAME 

Last season, down in New Orleans, Austin Carr of Notre 
Dame had one of his finest games. It came in the finals of 
the Sugar Bowl Classic against No. 3-ranked South Car- 
olina. The Irish lost by one point in overtime and Can- 
played the full 45 minutes without a turnover, made 19 of 
24 shots (14 in a row in one stretch), five of five free 
throws and had six rebounds and eight assists. At the 
other end of the court he held the Gamecocks’ John Roche 
to 14 points, though, to be completely fair, Roche was play- 
ing with a cracked rib. 

“Carr is as good as any player I’ve seen,” said South 
Carolina Coach Frank McGuire. Easily the best player 
out of Washington, D.C. since Dave Bing — maybe since 
Elgin Baylor — Carr averaged 38.1 points a game last sea- 
son. He was second only to Pete Maravich in total scor- 
ing and he was far more accurate than the Louisianian 
(.556 to .447). 

The Irish again will operate out of the double-stack of- 
fense, the special formation of Coach Johnny Dee’s chief 
assistant. Gene Sullivan. It has one man at the top of the 
key (a clever passer, Jackie Meehan) and two men lined 
up, or stacked, on either side. Carr, who moves constant- 
ly without the ball, starts out under the basket on the 
right side and then uses picks set by 6' 1 " Collis Jones 
and 6' 8' John Pleick. The result is something like having 
a jackrabbit dodge about in a grove of redwoods. The mid- 
dle third of the court gets congested and a defender would 
have to be a Mexico City taxi driver to get through the 
stacked-up traffic. 

Other than Carr’s moves and shooting, the important 
aspects of the double stack are the picks by Pleick (pro- 
nounced “plake”), which would slow up a truck, and the 
ball handling by Meehan, who has not been noticeably 
slowed by two knee operations in the last two years. With 
his knack for getting the ball to Carr and Carr’s ability to 
get the ball in the basket, Meehan would be the favorite 
to lead the nation in assists — except that the colleges do 
not officially keep track of assists. Too bad for Meehan. 
Too bad for opponents. 

Another D.C. product, Collis Jones, has not received 
much attention because he plays alongside Carr, but he is 
a good scorer (18.6 average) and is especially effective 
with his turnaround jump shot from the left side. He is 
also the best rebounder on the team. A third senior from 
Washington, 6' 8' Sid Catlett, has not fulfilled his prom- 
ise. He tends to hold the ball too long and lopes too lei- 
surely down the court. Probably he will be a substitute 
again behind Pleick, Jones and Doug Gemmell. 

Dee, a personable lawyer who tends to overstate ev- 
erything, claims he has the country’s best basketball pro- 
gram, and he is anything but coy about his star. “Austin 
Carr,” he says, “is the finest basketball player who ever 
lived.” That covers it, John. 


LONG BEACH STATE 

Jerry Tarkanian is not sleeping so well these days for wor- 
rying about his Long Beach 49ers. Not that Tarkanian is 
concerned that someone is going to pick on them — just the 
opposite. What he dreads are the kind of lines about his 
rugged team that go: “Yeah, they can play, but can they 
spell?” Tarkanian, who has been accused of recruiting 
some fairly intimidating types, is tired of that sort of talk. 
“We’ve had some tough guys,” he says. “Especially last 
year. I’ll be the first to admit it. But only two of our kids 
now are poor students, and we’ll graduate more black 
kids than either UCLA or USC. My men cannot be called 
outlaws.” 

Be that as it may, his men certainly do shoot people up 
a lot. In Tarkanian’s two years on the sprawling Long 
Beach campus (enrollment: 28,000, the largest state col- 
lege in California), the 49ers have won 47 and lost eight, 
with only one of the defeats coming in their league. They 
are now in the Pacific Coast Athletic Association. His ef- 
forts have forced the rest of the league members to shape 
up their programs, but vast improvement is needed before 
any of them catch Tarkanian. 

The speed-loving 49crs had to contend with stalling tac- 
tics in nine games last season and won them all thanks to 
George Trapp. The 6' 9 " brother of the San Diego Rock- 
ets’ sometime Satanic-Iooking John Trapp, George con- 
trolled the game despite playing out of position in the 
pivot. This year he is the only returning starter (Forward 
Billy Jankans passed up his final year to sign with the Pitts- 
burgh Condors of the ABA and then, unfortunately, was 
dropped), but Trapp will not have to do it all. He will go 
to the corner now to make room for Bob Lynn, the start- 
ing center two years ago who sat out last season with a 
liver ailment. Lynn will add board strength, which despite 
his offensive weakness is all that matters. Tarkanian’s moth- 
er lode of incoming talent includes two 6Vi-footers due to 
achieve quick fame. One is Chuck Terry, a handsome, 
solid shooter and defender who was the California junior 
college player of the year. The other is fluid Ed Ratlcff, 
who became something of a legend before ever putting on 
a varsity uniform. Out of East High School in Columbus, 
Ohio, Ratleff signed a letter of intent at Florida State be- 
fore detouring to Long Beach, where he averaged 40 points 
and 25 rebounds a game as a freshman. He also pitched 
the varsity baseball team to the NCAA playoffs. Tar- 
kanian will start Ratleff in the backcourt alongside speedy 
Dwight Taylor, but Ratleff will end up roaming anywhere 
the game takes him — short of Florida State. Bernard (Bird) 
Williams will play backcourt, too, while high-jumping Dave 
McLucas can fill in at forward or center. The 49ers have 
such big-timers as Marquette, Colorado and Kansas on 
their schedule now, but if Tarkanian thinks he is sneaking 
up on anybody with Ratleff and his buddies, he is mis- 
taken. Everybody is ready for Long Beach. 




UTAH STATE 

Well beyond the bleary glare of enormous population cen- 
ters there is a lot of beautiful blackness, so pure and un- 
megalopolitan that the light patterns of the little towns of 
Utah’s Cache Valley are framed in it like constellations 
on a clear winter night. 

On the big college team of the area there is blackness, 
too, all beautiful. The Utah State players come from such 
distant nebulas as Oakland and Brooklyn. Forward Mar- 
vin Roberts and Center Walter Bees, for instance, are 
from Bedford-Stuyvesant, light-years away from Logan. 
Forward Nate Williams is from Oakland’s McClymonds 
High School, center of its own kind of galaxy (Bill Rus- 
sell, Frank Robinson, Curt Flood, el al.). 

Roberts and Williams are a superb forward combination. 
Roberts, at 6' 8', is a telepathic passer from the pivot and 
has the ball-handling ability to play guard. When Utah 
State scared UCLA in the West Regional final last year, 
he scored 33 points, took down 16 rebounds and drew 
three fouls from Sidney Wicks in the first 10 minutes. “Rob- 
erts has always been a superhuman being out there,” As- 
sistant Coach Dale Brown says matter of factly. Williams, 
a 6' 5' junior, can jump 32 vertical inches and is kind of 
superhuman himself. After scoring 45, 40, 35 and 40 points 
in sophomore-year games, he settled down to a 21.7-point 
average — with bail handling. Against Santa Clara, he made 
three consecutive steals and turned all of them into bas- 
kets. It was no fault of Williams or Roberts that the Ag- 
gies did not run right through their 1969-70 schedule. 
They tried hard enough. 

Lafayette Love, all of 6' 10', is double-quick for his 
size, rebounds well and has a good hook. Conscientious 
and likable even beyond the norm for this team, the soph- 
omore center may tend to be overanxious but, Coach La- 
Dell Andersen hopes, not overmatched. Even if he isn’t, 
two homegrown Utahans at forward could push Roberts 
out of the pivot. They are Ron Hatch and* Bob Lauriski, 
who hit unearthly percentages from the field. “It’s just 
like turning on a faucet,” says Andersen, normally a con- 
servative sort. “Hatch hits with monotonous consistency 
from 12 to 15 feet out. In a scrimmage this fall he went 17 
for 20. But Lauriski did almost as well, and he hit 45% as 
a freshman.” 

Andersen seriously is considering playing four forwards. 
If Hatch or Lauriski plays at the top of the key, Jeff 
Tebbs will be the point man, a job for which he is well suit- 
ed. He rarely commits a turnover, is as good as anybody one- 
on-one and can shoot, too. 

Andersen should take this latest of his fast-breaking, flip- 
shooting teams to State’s sixth postseason tournament in 
10 years. And on the way State will frighten a lot of peo- 
ple; its new 1 1,000-seat Assembly Center, which will open 
in December and is a splendid rival of the new Utah fa- 
cility, lies close by a graveyard. 


WESTERN KENTUCKY 

On the night of Dec. 23 Western Kentucky plays Jack- 
sonville in Louisville's 18,000-seat Freedom Hall. Besides 
affording Coach Johnny Oldham an excellent chance to 
find out what his Hilltoppers are up to this season, the 
game also will give T Jim McDaniels and Western’s four 
other returning starters a chance to get back at the team 
that embarrassed them in the first round of last year’s 
NCAA tournament. Trailing by only six points at the 
half, the ’Toppers inexplicably fell apart early in the sec- 
ond period and the Dolphins won 109-96 in a game that 
was nowhere near as close as the final margin suggests. 
“We just went native,” says Oldham, who talks Kentucky 
hillbilly but dresses like a regular city slicker. “I think some- 
body got to ’em at halftime and told 'em that they were 
on national television. You know, we did a pretty good 
job last year, but all anybody in the world remembers is 
that last horrible game." 

Some 15,000 Western-Jacksonville tickets had been 
sold by early November, but none of the fans is await- 
ing the rematch more eagerly than McDaniels, the Hill- 
toppers’ senior center who is challenging Jacksonville’s 
Artis Gilmore as one of the best big men in the nation. 
In last season's game McDaniels scored 29 points to 
Gilmore's 30, but he also fouled out with 8:30 left, and 
thus had to sit on the bench while Western died. “The 
game with Jacksonville has been on my mind all year,” 
says McDaniels, who led his team to one of its finest 
seasons (22-3 in all games, 14-0 in the tough little Ohio 
Valley Conference) before the Jacksonville debacle. Right 
after meeting the Dolphins, Western goes to New York 
to play in the Holiday Festival in Madison Square Gar- 
den, and Big Mac is also looking forward to that. “We 
went up there when I was a sophomore and stunk up 
the place against Toledo,” he says. “We couldn’t do 
anything right, we were so cold. We want to show peo- 
ple that we play basketball here.” 

No big man in the country shoots from outside any bet- 
ter than McDaniels, but this season he hopes to exert 
more influence in those areas traditionally reserved for 
tall centers — shot blocking, rebounding and scoring from 
underneath. McDaniels improved in all these phases of 
his game when he toured Europe last summer with 11 
other college stars. Moreover, his weight is now up to 230 — 
almost 20 pounds more than it was last season. 

The other returning starters from the ’69-’70 team are: 
Clarence Glover, 6' 8", a fine rebounder; Jerome Perry, 
6' 4', and Jim Rose, 6' 3', a couple of sure shooters; 
and Gary Sundmacker, 6' 4', the playmaker and de- 
fensive ace. Although Sundmacker and Perry both were 
injured while working out this fall, they are expected to 
be ready for Jacksonville. “We’re shooting for ev- 
erything this season," says McDaniels, the team leader 
now. “I think we’re together now.” 

CONTINUED 
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DRAKE 

When viewed from a certain perspective, Des Moines can 
seem a remarkably settled city, steeped in careful living 
and tenderly aware of its traditions. It is a city where 
more than 40 insurance companies have established of- 
fices and where the citizens, not surprisingly, stress traffic 
safety. The famous people who began here arc well re- 
membered, like Andy Williams, who started his career in 
a Des Moines Italian restaurant, and Jack Bailey, long- 
time host on Queen For a Day, who led the cheers for 
Drake University's football team during the late '20s. A 
decade later a young man everyone called “Dutch" came 
to town to broadcast Drake basketball. He left after two 
years for Hollywood and still lives in California — in the 
governor’s residence. A student at Drake spent much of 
his time practicing the piano and writing a humor col- 
umn, which he signed Steve Allen, for the student paper. 

Today the big name in Des Moines is Maury John. Dur- 
ing the winter he can be seen on two television shows 
every Sunday. Each afternoon some 50 businessmen drop 
by Drake’s gym to watch him work and about 4,000 oth- 
ers have bought season tickets to catch his show at Vet- 
erans Auditorium. John has mellowed during his 12 years 
as Drake’s basketball coach. He no longer runs laps be- 
tween the bench and the scorer’s table working off his 
spleen against officialdom, but he is still considered fun to 
watch, especially since his Drake Bulldogs should win their 
third consecutive Missouri Valley Conference title. 

Two years ago at the NCAA national finals Drake bare- 
ly lost to UCLA and Alcindor, 85-82, and John was named 
Coach of the Year. He could have been considered for the 
honor last year, too. With only one starter returning, Drake 
was picked at the bottom of the preseason conference stand- 
ings. But John, who spent a dozen years as a junior-col- 
lege coach, knew where to look for help. He brought in 
four transfers and Drake ended the year with a 22-7 rec- 
ord and a national ranking. 

Now he has three starters back. One is Forward Jeff Hal- 
liburton. the leading scorer and team leader, who is con- 
sidered to be one of the nation’s best one-on-one players. 
Another is Tom Bush, a small center by Valley standards 
at 6' 8', but strong, aggressive and what John calls “a 
sleight-of-hand artist — he has mastered the art of push- 
ing.” The third is Bobby Jones, a guard who turned into a 
48% shooter. A fourth starter is certain to be Forward 
Leon Huff, who broke most of Halliburton’s scoring rec- 
ords at San Jacinto Junior College in Texas a year ago. 
And there are talented candidates for the other guard. 

“Our defense has been responsible for our success,’’ 
Halliburton says. “While the other team is still congrat- 
ulating itself on a basket, we’re crawling up its back.” 
With entertainment like that, who needs Andy Williams 
or Jack Bailey or Ronald Reagan or Steve Allen? What’s 
more, the Bulldogs have stayed in town. 



Sandy Grady, a Philadelphia Evening Bulleiin columnist, 
recently described how Villanova got its Field House. “The 
truth is,” he wrote, “50 years ago some guys were putting 
up a telephone booth on Lancaster Avenue. They made a 
mistake and put in two hoops.” 

The Field House has not grown since. It scats 3,200, 
and if the hoops in the place now number six, last month 
only two of them had nets attached. Fortunately, Villa- 
nova plays all but five of its home games away — at Penn’s 
Palestra, which is not exactly the Ritz of Roundball either — 
and unfortunately for those who would beat the Wildcats, 
the team’s star, Howard Porter, could play basketball su- 
perbly anywhere, even in a phone booth. Porter has led 
Villanova in scoring and rebounding in each of his varsity 
years, and his coach. Jack Kraft, claims he is “the best all- 
round big man we’ve ever had.” Porter was 15th in the 
nation last year in rebounding and had a 22.2 scoring 
average. His best single-game performance was against St. 
Peter’s, when he scored 37 points and took 32 rebounds. 

But Porter is not the entire Villanova show. He will get 
some help from Forward Clarence Smith, who could be 
more aggressive under the boards; from Hank Siemiont- 
kowski, a combative junior who will break the collective 
hearts of linotype setters everywhere and who moves into 
the starting lineup for the first time; and from Chris (Hot- 
dog) Ford, who returns at guard. Ford loves his role as 
the team's showboat. “After I score 1 raise my hands and 
the fans go wild,” he says. But Kraft is wilder about 
Ford’s subtler assets, such as his passing. Last year against 
St. Peter’s (alas) he set a regular-season Madison Square 
Garden record with 14 assists. 

Sophomore Tom Ingelsby, who averaged 21.9 points a 
game with the freshmen, is being counted on heavily to 
replace Fran O’Hanlon, the departed team leader. If he is 
the ball handler Kraft thinks he is, Ingelsby will free Ford 
for duty up front. Sophomore Ed Hastings, probably the 
best of the newcomers on defense, will then move into the 
backcourt, with Bob Gohl, Joe McDowell and John Fox 
helping out. 

Last season, en route to a 22-7 record, including a 64- 
62 victory (in its own gym, of course) over St. Bona- 
venture, Villanova ’s primary weakness was its inability to 
adjust from a running game to a patterned offense when 
the initial attack bogged down. This was particularly no- 
ticeable in the early season, when Villanova traditionally 
is vulnerable. Kraft plans to stick to his free-lance offense 
and man-to-man and zone press defenses and hopes he 
has everything working smoothly by late December when 
the Wildcats have to go against Kansas in the Jayhawk 
Classic at Lawrence, Kans. and Illinois in the Rainbow 
Classic in Honolulu. If they get by those formidable hur- 
dles, the Wildcats can retreat to Philadelphia and defend 
themselves nicely in their telephone redoubt. 




Eventually, Bob Boyd will win a national championship. 
He has to. Heritage Hall, the new building going up to 
house athletic offices, locker rooms and trophy cases, should 
be ready this spring, and every USC sport from football 
to mumblety-peg will have an NCAA championship knick- 
knack to throw into one of the cases. Except basketball. 
USC has won 49 national championships in six sports 
(not including four mythical football titles), but none of 
them have come in Boyd’s game. When he returned to his 
alma mater four years ago as head coach, Boyd looked 
across town at UCLA and saw a sophomore named Al- 
cindor. He could have been forgiven had he decided to 
hibernate for the next three years, but what he did do was 
plot against Alcindor during every practice. He finally 
defeated UCLA in the last regular-season game of Al- 
cindor’s collegiate career, and in March of this year he 
beat John Wooden’s Bruins again. So USC has defeated 
UCLA two of the last three times the teams have met; no 
other college can say that. 

Boyd’s boys have been eager and exciting — the average 
attendance at home games has increased from 2,500 to 
6,000 recently — but their performances have been spotty. 
After beating strong teams like LSU, St. John’s and Flor- 
ida State, they tend to turn around and lose after being 
ahead by 17 points with seven minutes to go. or when 
their best foul shooter misses both tries with the game 
tied and no time left. "How do you lose that one?" asks 
Boyd. Angrily, one might answer. 

Though 11 of the top 12 players return from the team 
that went 18-8, many of the personnel problems that came 
with divided playing time now seem solved, for Boyd has 
a more settled lineup. Paul Westphal, who became the 
best guard in the Pacific Eight after midseason, and Den- 
nis (Mo) Layton will direct the offense, while Dana Pa- 
gett, who lacks speed but is a deft passer, will enter the 
lineup should the offense begin to bog down. The Trojans 
need muscle though 6' 8' junior Center Ron Riley, a skin- 
ny 195 pounds, was second in the conference in rebound- 
ing and should improve. 

Since George Watson, 6' 8', and Joe Mackey, Chris 
Schrobilgen and Leroy Cobb, all 6' 6', do not give Riley 
much help on the boards, Boyd is hoping for a quick recov- 
ery from 6' 8' rookie Bruce Clark, who had a bone tumor re- 
moved from his shin early in the summer. Stronger and more 
aggressive than the others, Clark is able to score and re- 
bound. He may be fully ready when conference play begins 
in January, but USC will find out how good it is before that. 
The Trojans open at Utah and play Florida State in the Sun 
Bowl in mid-December. “And I can’t keep saying wait until 
next year," says Boyd. He can’t even wait for his 6' 7' son, 
Billy, a much-recruited forward who graduates from high 
school this June. “If Coach Wooden gets him for UCLA,” 
says Dad, “I’ll know I’m in trouble.” 


FLORIDA STATE 

Coach Hugh Durham has dealt himself another winning 
hand. When the Seminoles compiled a 23-3 record with a 
blend of four superb black starters and Center Dave Cow- 
ens, the formerly bored fans in Tallahassee exuberantly 
nicknamed their team “The Busted Flush.” The two best 
seniors in that lineup, Cowens and Willie Williams, have 
moved up to the Boston Celtics, but Durham has drawn a 
dandy pair of sophomores to replace them, 6' 4' Ron 
King and 6' 11' Reggie Royals. They will make FSU the 
first major college in the South to start an all-black line- 
up, and they give Durham and the university a chance to 
pick up lots of chips. 

In fact, only two things can keep Florida State from hav- 
ing a good chance at the national championship: rebound- 
ing and the NCAA. Cowens and Williams pulled down 
an average of 28 rebounds a game. On the strength of 
that alone FSU could have challenged for any sort of na- 
tional championship that was hanging around, but an 
NCAA probation resulting from FSU recruiting violations 
kept the school out of postseason tournaments. The ban 
is on again but this time it probably won’t hurt as much 
as it did last year, for the Seminoles don’t have quite the 
rebounding a No. 1 team needs. Among the likely reg- 
ulars, only Royals stands taller than 6' 6' and he stretch- 
es his 6' 11' over an unintimidating 195-pound frame. 
Mean-looking and meaner-playing Vernell Ellzy, who 
switches from wing to low post in Durham’s 1-3-1 of- 
fense, may end up being the team's top reboundcr, even 
though he is a mere 6' 4'. 

Speed in depth will permit Durham to compensate for 
FSU’s lack of height by allowing him to employ the pres- 
sure defenses he prefers. The Seminoles, who had to trav- 
el fast to average 91.7 points a game last season, will be 
even faster on offense now, and there are more shooters 
available. Senior Skip Young returns to the point position 
to run the offense after a season on the wing. Two play- 
ers, Ron Harris and Rowlande Garrett, who have started 
occasionally, will battle for one wing spot, backed up by 
sophomore Larry Gay. Gay averaged 21.9 points a game, 
but was only the third best scorer on the freshman team. 
Royals, an exceptionally rangy shooter for a big man, 
averaged 23.3 points a game, while King, an all-purpose 
offensive threat who is Coach Durham’s second big 
steal out of the state of Kentucky (Cowers was the 
other), averaged 35.7. 

Durham will mix all this together with a fast riffle. 
"Last year we usually used 10 men in the first half,” he 
says. “We will try the same thing again. Using that num- 
ber of players allows us to press more and run more on 
offense. Besides, a kid who gets into a game in the first 
half knows he’s an important part of the team. He wants 
to play harder." Durham sounds like a man who has two 
hands to play. 

CONTINUED 
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Harv Schmidt is well liked around Champaign and Ur- 
bana. III. He is something of a local boy, hailing from up 
the road in Kankakee, and he came down to play bas- 
ketball at Illinois in the mid-1950s instead of permitting 
himself to be wooed out of state after the Sweet Sixteen 
tournament. Schmidt was captain of the Ulini and the 
team's best player, and. then he went off to try AAU ball 
and serve his coaching apprenticeship. After the slush- 
fund scandal of 1967, Illinois decided it was time to call 
Schmidt back. He was straight and he knew every court 
and corncrib from Moline to Mattoon. 

The new arrangement has worked out nicely. Schmidt 
quickly found the barber who used to give him pains- 
taking, 45-minute crewcuts when he was a student, and 
then he went out and found a few players, too, though 
not all so well barbered. The result was a 19-5 record 
two seasons ago and 15-9 last year, which is not a re- 
incarnation of the Whiz Kids of (he early '40s, but cer- 
tainly respectable. 

This year Illini fans arc polishing up their orange-and- 
blue "I Like Harv” buttons early because 1) football is 
having a few problems in C'hampaign-Urbana and 2) 
Schmidt has three starters back plus as fine a pair of soph- 
omores as there is in the Big Ten, which happens to be load- 
ed with fine sophomores. Best of the newcomers is 6' 6' 
Nick Weatherspoon from Canton. Ohio, skinny, knock- 
kneed and aggressive. 'Spoon had a knee operation when 
he was a freshman, but it has not slowed him up or af- 
fected his excellent shooting. It was Weatherspoon who 
recruited another hotshot Nick from Ohio, 6’ 6" Nick Con- 
ner, whose high school team in Columbus had a 72-1 rec- 
ord in his three years and won two state titles. Conner 
jumps even higher than Weatherspoon. 

In his fourth season Schmidt at last has the players 
who can speed things up, and there will be changes in 
the Illini attack. He is toying with the idea of using 
one guard, sharpshooting Rick Howat, with four front- 
court men moving in and out of the middle. It is hard 
to imagine 6' 8", 260-pound Greg Jackson taking his 
turn in the corners, but Schmidt insists the new attack 
can work, particularly with Jackson, a boulder of a fel- 
low. setting picks for Howat and Weatherspoon. And 
with Jackson, Weatherspoon, Conner and 6' 4* Fred Mil- 
ler up front. Illinois will be a formidable rebounding team. 
This especially pleases Schmidt, who says, "The Big Ten 
is the best it’s ever been, and the league’s going to be won 
or lost on the boards.” 

There is a good bench, too. Should Schmidt revert to a 
two-guard offense, Jim Krclle most likely will play beside 
Howat, with Miller as the swing man. As usual, Schmidt 
will stress what others call defense but he hides. As he 
puts it: "We will give up points with reluctance.” Tight- 
lipped. Tight defense. 



During practice sessions at Duke, folding chairs ring the 
edge of the court, each labeled with the name of a Blue 
Devil. It is all part of Coach Bucky Waters’ philosophy of 
carefully regimented practices in which even the time-outs 
are designed to simulate game conditions. When a player 
is not participating in one of the drills, he must sprint to 
his seat. Once he sits down he finds he cannot talk with 
other resting teammates — even if he dared to — because 
Waters has the chairs spaced too far apart. The bench- 
sitting practice should come in handy for some of Duke’s 
starters from last season. All five of them are back — 
reason enough to expect the Blue Devils to improve their 
17- 9 record of a year ago — but as many as four of them 
may not start. 

Their places could be taken by a whole squad of soph- 
omores who were Waters’ first recruits when he came to 
Durham two years ago. They gave Duke the only un- 
defeated (16-0) freshman team the school ever had, which 
is saying a lot, considering the quality and quantity of 
Duke players of the past. The lone returnee whose job is 
secure is Randy Denton, a 6' 10', 240-pound senior cen- 
ter. Denton hesitated to use his bulk to punish opponents 
as a sophomore, but he toughened up last winter and now 
is a top pro prospect. Denton showed his new aggres- 
siveness when he scored 36 points against Jacksonville’s 
Artis Gilmore in a scrimmage and outscored (21-12) and 
outrebounded (17-1) All-America Dan Issel in the first 
half of Duke’s game against Kentucky. He also decisively 
outplayed Michigan's Rudy Tomjanovich. the second pro 
pick last spring. 

Sophomores Jeff Dawson and Richie O'Connor, both 
of whom scored more than 20 points a game as freshmen, 
will battle holdovers Rick Kathcrman, the only strong 
outside shooter among the upperclassmen, and Brad Ev- 
ans for the wing positions. Dawson is almost sure to start 
since Evans decided to play football this year and will not 
join the team until after the season has begun. Either se- 
nior Larry Saunders or sophomore Alan Shaw, both 6' 9', 
will open in the low post. 

The most interesting battle for a starting spot will be 
between two-year starter Dick DeVenzio, a 5' 10' point 
man who is an honor student in English and an aspiring 
author, and Gary Melchionni, a brother of the Villanova 
Melchionnis. Gary has four inches over DeVenzio and 
uses them to good advantage, especially on defense where 
he has shown exceptional poise. But the quarterback po- 
sition is the one where experience counts the most. Who 
plays there will best indicate how Waters solved a pre- 
season problem. “I have to decide whether to start the 
sophomores or the veterans," he said then. ‘Tve got to 
determine how the older players would perform coming 
off the bench. It’s called blending egos and ability, which 
is what they pay me to do." 
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INDIANA 

Lou Watson, coach of the Hurryin' Hoosiers, missed last 
season while recovering from a back operation that re- 
moved two ruptured discs from his spine. They had "just 
disintegrated,” said Watson, wincing at the memory. While 
he was immobilized, the team disintegrated, too, finishing 
with a sorry 7-17 record and earning, for the third year in 
a row. the Big Ten booby prize. What hurt Watson most 
of all. however, was the fact that he was well enough to 
watch the games. He had taken over from Branch Mc- 
Cracken six seasons earlier, had been first or last ever 
since, never in between, and was sick. But now he is 
healthy, and so is Indiana. 

The chief reason for the new optimism at Bloomington 
is a fine physical specimen named George McGinnis, who 
is 6’ 7", 235 pounds, quick and agile. McGinnis is a soph- 
omore from Indianapolis who did not play freshman ball 
because he had to beef up his grades and get out of the con- 
fcrence's "nonpredictor" category. But he did score 53 
points and take 30 rebounds in an Indiana-Kentucky high 
school all-star game. And he did play for the U.S. college all- 
stars in Europe last year at the World Games, where he 
led the team in scoring and rebounding. And he does 
have every other coach in the league scared stiPT. They will 
get scarcder when they see McGinnis fast break, dribble 
behind his back and put up his soft jump shot. 

One of Indiana's major disappointments last season was 
6' 8' Joby Wright from Savannah. He came into school 
with a ton of press clippings but, as a sophomore, almost 
an equal amount of lard. After playing on the U.S. ex- 
perimental Olympic team last summer, he reported to prac- 
tice in the fall with more confidence and less weight. As if 
McGinnis and Wright were not enough board strength. 
Watson also has 6' 7' Steve Downing, McGinnis' team- 
mate in high school and another nonprcdictor-turned- 
predictor. He cannot shoot that well, but he is a good 
passer and a tremendous jumper who has the good timing 
needed to block shots. 

There is more. Jim (Bubbles) Harris led the team in scor- 
ing last season (18.1 a game); Rick Ford was the best frec- 
throw shooter in the Big Ten; sophomore Ed Daniels was 
on a Georgia state championship high school team with 
Wright; and Cornelius (Bootsie) White— still another soph- 
omore — averaged 20 points a game with the freshmen. If 
Indiana plays Bubbles and Bootsie at the same time, it 
will deserve victories just for gall. 

Next door to the Hurryin’ Hoosiers' adequate field house 
there is a handsome new basketball arena under construc- 
tion. It will open next season with 17,500 permanent the- 
ater scats, rollaway bleachers at either end and a floor 
named for the late Coach McCracken. The building's of- 
ficial name will be Assembly Hall, but Lou Watson thinks 
that one of these days people will call it The House Mc- 
Ginnis Built. 


KANSAS 

The country around Lawrence oozes basketball tradition. 
The man who invented the sport, Dr. James Naismith, 
was the first coach at the University of Kansas, and there 
is a dorm and a street named for him. He was succeeded 
by the famous and somewhat eccentric Phog Allen, who 
insisted that his players warm their feet before going onto 
the court. KU is the school where Wilt Chamberlain was 
a disc jockey as well as a center, and where Jo Jo White. 
Bill Bridges, B. H. Born. Clyde Lovcllette and so many 
other notable players polished their skills. Last season, 
after four straight 20-victory years, Kansas slipped to 17- 
9. Coach Ted Owens places his left hand on one of Wilt's 
old sneakers, raises his right hand and swears it will not 
happen again. 

As usual, Owens and his staff have a large group of 
good athletes, the most notable being 6' 9" Dave Ro- 
bisch. who also pitches for the KU basketball team. Ro- 
hisch has been first- team All-Big Eight two straight years 
and was picked over Colorado's Cliff Mecly and Okla- 
homa's Garfield Heard last season as the conference MVP. 
He averaged 26.5 points and 12.1 rebounds a game, at cen- 
ter, but Owens will move him to forward for his senior 
year and play 6' 10' Roger Brown in the pivot. Brown can- 
not shoot as well, but he rebounds better. Continuing the 
musical chairs. Pierre Russell shifts from forward to guard. 
"He is as fine an athlete as we've had at Kansas," says 
Owens. Russell worked all summer on his outside shoot- 
ing. A good jumper, he will sometimes crash in to help 
with the offensive rebounding. 

These three seniors were all heavily recruited high school 
stars, but one of their teammates, junior Isaac (Bud) Stall- 
worth, came to KU because of his trumpet. The son of a 
high school principal in Hartselle. Ala.. Stallworth played 
basketball and also in the marching band. One day he 
was at a band conference on the Kansas campus and took 
some time off to play in a pickup game in the gym. One 
of the other participants was All-America Jo Jo White, 
who rushed out to report to Owens that there was an Ala- 
baman over at the gym who could play the game. Owens 
decided to take a look, and Stallworth ended up going to 
Kansas on an athletic grant-in-aid. He scored 27 points in 
his first varsity game. 

Kansas also has 6' 9' sophomore Randy Canfield, an 
aggressive pre-metl major; Guard Bob Kivisto, a high school 
All-America from Illinois (a favorite Jayhawk recruiting 
lode) and 6' 8' Greg Douglas, who started at times for 
the 1968-69 team that went to the NIT finals. He was in- 
eligible last year but now is back in academic grace. 

Only Captain Chester Lawrence was lost, so Owens will 
be fielding experienced hands for the first time in three 
seasons. There ar$ no Jo Jos or Wilts around, but the Ro- 
bisches. Browns and Russells should be good enough for 
a Big Eight championship. 
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HOUSTON 

The shortest distance between two points is not the route 
the Houston Cougars will take this year if by some slim 
chance they reach their goal. They will play 12 games at 
home in Hofheinz Pavilion and another 14 on the road, 
all to get right back to Houston, only this time to the As- 
trodome where the NCAA finals will be held in March 
before an anticipated crowd of 50,000. For the Cougars 
to get there. Coach Guy Lewis would successfully have to 
replace Ollie Taylor (now graduated to the New York 
Nets), find a center and survive a killing schedule. Hous- 
ton, which admittedly had an easy time of it last season, 
must play at least 10 teams capable of making the top 20 
ranking and will travel to such distracting places as Mi- 
ami, New York, Los Angeles and New Orleans. Why 
these cities? “Well," says Lewis, “wc went to Hawaii and 
Vegas last year.” 

The Cougars also won a surprising 25 games, over- 
coming their Jack of a bona fide pivotman by sending the 
6' 2' Taylor high into the Texas heavens to average 24 
points and 12 rebounds. This time, with the exception of 
a home-town boy, “Double D" (Dwight Davis), the oth- 
er teams will have the jumpers. Houston's backcourt will 
be smart and swift with an improved Poo Welch and new- 
comer Larry Brown, who brings a 35-point scoring av- 
erage from Northeastern Oklahoma A&M Junior Col- 
lege. Welch’s marksmanship, or the sometimes glaring 
lack of aim, was a disappointment last winter, but Lewis 
expects him to select better shots now that he is a senior; 
his ball handling and direction of the fast break have 
never been in question. 

In the comers are the 6' 7' Davis and 6' 5* Jeff Hick- 
man, who had fine sophomore years. Davis, an intim- 
idator on defense, was only the second Cougar in 
history to score over 500 points as a rookie (Elvin 
Hayes was the first) while Hickman may well be Hous- 
ton’s best outside shooter ever. Hickman can also play 
backcourt, as can 6' 4' Jerry Bonney, a red shirt last 
year. The problem is in the middle. Davis could play 
there, and does on defense. Or the seasoned Bob Hall 
could. Or sophomore Gene Bodden, who is 6' 9' and 
muscular. But Steve Newsome, another sophomore and a 
natural cornerman, probably will. The 6' 8' Newsome 
was primarily a football player in high school and is 
still learning the fundamentals of basketball, but he has 
been the leading scorer and reboundcr in preseason prac- 
tice and seems to be maturing rapidly. 

Sad though it may be, the real Houston center is on 
the freshman team. His name is Dwight Jones, and he 
is the kind of extraordinary player who makes coaches 
look ahead. As Lewis says of this year’s varsity, “I’ve 
quit dreamin’. We’re not very impressive. I wish I had 
Jones right now.” The NCAA probably came to the 
Astrodome a year early. 



Once upon a time all University of Utah teams dressed in 
one locker room and Athletic Director Bud Jack had his 
office in a converted lavatory. But last winter the school 
finally got Jack out of the john and its athletes into a five- 
building, S10.5 million sports center. The complex includes 
such delights as carpeted dressing-rooms, a palatial na- 
tatorium with automatic timers that can do everything 
but leave wake-up calls after the diving events, and enough 
shower and dressing rooms to wash and clothe the Rus- 
sian army. Indeed, the third tallest building in Salt Lake 
City would fit comfortably inside the 15,000-seat basket- 
ball arena. 

The one trouble with going deluxe is that a school has 
to turn out teams worthy of the treatment. The Utes arc, 
thanks in good part to the recruitment of two distin- 
guished players before the building program got under 
way, Mike Newlin and Ken Gardner. Newlin is a senior 
guard who averaged 26 points iast season. Twice a con- 
ference player of the year, he led the Redskins in scoring 
in every league game. He is an honor student, he is among 
the best guards in the West and he is the type of player 
who thrives on pressure. Fouled an unusual number of 
times — he was among the nation’s leaders in the attacked 
and mugged category — Newlin sank 87.2% of his free 
throws. His style with free throws is distinctive: bounce, 
bounce, bounce — as unfriendly stands count the bounces 
in unison — and then, suddenly, without looking at the 
basket, the shot. 

Gardner complements Newlin. A good shooter — very 
sharp from the corner — he consistently scores 1 5 points a 
game and leads the Utes in rebounding. As intense as New- 
lin, he channels his drive into steady play. 

At 6' 10' and 225 pounds. Center Jim Mahler will be 
more than adequate against most teams, but will have trou- 
ble against the quicker, better-shooting big men. Help 
here could come from another senior, a 6' 5' forward and 
center with the fetching name of Early Laster. He is strong 
and plays the Utah high post well, but he has a weakness 
opponents might exploit. His nickname is “Peaches." 

If Laster does not settle into a forward spot, transfer 
John Dearman, a stylish shooter, probably will. Eddie 
Trail, another transfer, has the ball handling and driving 
ability to take defensive pressure off Newlin and enable 
Coach Jack Gardner to rely more on guard options. And 
Jimmy Wright, though only 5' 7', is so quick he could go 
through the laundry without getting wet. 

Coach Gardner is a methodical teacher who believes in 
organization. “If it moves, we chart it,” he admits. Will 
the fans in the new arena be watching the usual free- 
wheeling Utah fast break? Because his statistics convince 
him it is easier to teach than complicated set offenses, 
they will. And, anyway, Gardner says, “It works." It bet- 
ter. Somebody has to pay for that carpeting. 
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HI MACT THFBF Breathing down the necks of|thc 
nLiVlUO I I ilLRL , op 20 are five teams that may 
end up among them. Creighton is a for-instance: that's where 
Cyril Baptiste plays, and if you have not seen him lately, says a 
man who has, “You ain't seen nothing." It is hard to miss Bap- 
tiste, all 6' 9", 230 pounds of him. After a full season under the 
Bluejays’ personable young coach, Eddie Sutton, and a tour 
with the Olympic development team, Baptiste is quicker, smart- 
er, more explosive inside and ready to dominate games the way 
Bob Gibson, once a fine Creighton basketball player, now con- 
trols rival batters. Sutton arrived on the small (2,600 under- 
graduates) Jesuit campus in Omaha from Southern Idaho Col- 
lege last season and impressed everybody with his first team, 
which wound up 16-10. Almost everyone is back, and the Blue- 
jays are already scaring people with their potential. Joe Berg- 
man, 6' 9', who was drafted by both pro leagues after last 
season but chose to stay around and play the first semester (19 
games), and 6' 6' Dennis Bresnahan will help with their ex- 
cellent corner shooting while playmakcr Mike Caruso and soph- 
omore Al Lewis provide speed and savvy in the backcourt. 
Creighton missed a tournament bid on the final day last season 
by losing to Houston. It will not miss this year. A Baptiste 
among the Jesuits is too good a parlay. 

In some ways Pacific comes into the new season with even 
better credentials than Creighton. It tied for the championship 
of the West Coast Athletic Conference but lost the playoff to 
Santa Clara, thus missing out on the NCAA Tournament. There 
was nothing for the frustrated Tigers to do with their 21-6 rec- 
ord but return to their quiet campus in Stockton, Calif, and 
sulk. Now they are cheerful again, mainly because of 6' 10' home- 
town boy John Gianclli, who averaged 18.S points and eight 
blocked shots a game as a sophomore. Coach Dick Edwards 
has back both starting guards. Bob Thomason and Robbie Sper- 
ring, and ample talent to fill the vacated forward spots. But Gia- 
nclli's presence alone should make Pacific's last campaign in 
the WCAC pleasant. Next year it switches to the Pacific Coast 
Athletic Association, where it is liable to be frustrated again, 
this limc.by Cal State Long Beach. 

Teams on the University of Louisville’s schedule had better 
be in shape. "We're going to run more than we ever have be- 
fore,” says Coach John Dromo and, for a club known for its 
fast breaks, that could be plenty. What hurt Louisville during 
the 1969-70 season was that dread disease known as sopho- 
moritis. With four of the species in the lineup, the Cardinals 


made a whopping 481 turnovers. Says Dromo, "We'll have to 
cut that at least in half if we're going to have a championship 
club.” The present team has the talent to cut down and then 
some. Guard Larry Carter is a deadeye outside shooter, and 
Forward Henry Bacon is a fine all-round player. Both arc ju- 
niors, as are 6' 9' Al Vilchcck and Jim Price. The fifth spot will 
be fought over by 6' 6' JC transfers Ron Thomas and Ken Brad- 
ley, and John Studer and Mike Lawhon. "We should be im- 
proved," says Dromo, in something of an understatement. 

Jarrett Durham — an ideal name for a Duke— led Duquesne 
in scoring the past two seasons and should do it again if the Nel- 
son twins, Barry and Garry, continue their tag-team act un- 
derneath. Any math major knows that 6' 10' and 240 pounds 
multiplied by two equals an infinite number of rebounds. Barry 
will be the center and Garry a forward, or is it Garry at center 
and Barry at forward? Usually, however. Coach Red Manning 
will start Barry and use Garry in relief unless he needs height, 
in which ease opponents get both barrels. Mickey Davis, a 6' 
7' junior, finished behind Durham last year with a IS-point 
scoring rate. Manning has shooters and rebounders and 10 
men to choose among as a replacement for playmakcr Billy 
Zopf, a three-year starter who never tired of supplying Durham 
with the right ammunition. 

University of Georgia students call it the North Avenue Trade 
School, but Georgia Tech could not care less as long as it has 
such tinkerers around as Rich Yunkus. At the top of his class 
in industrial management, the 6' 10*. 210-pound senior is pro- 
grammed to score 30 points a game, but Coach Whack Hyder 
has one reservation about him. "Yunkus doesn't have the re- 
bounding ability of Alcindor," he says. To make up for that 
drawback, adds Hyder, "Yunkus has quickness and an ability 
to get shots that some of the bigger ones don’t have. He can 
shoot anywhere from 20 feet in.” 

Tech's strategy will be for its backcourt of Jim Thorne and 
John Hoggle to get the ball inside to Yunkus. Thorne, a senior, 
averaged 10.3 points last year and could be a factor if defenses 
collapse around Yunkus. Tommy Wilson will help with the 
rebounding, as should a good sophomore, Bruce Brown. Pea- 
nut Murphy, 6' 2', will play in the frontcourt when more shoot- 
ing is needed. The printout on this collection of trade schoolers 
should make lively reading by late winter. 


CnilTII H crc ' s Southern Stereotype No. 1,861: lanky 
youth standing tall under a magnolia tree with a 
cool drink (mint julep?) in hand. Now, if the truth were known, 
bolted to the other side of that tree is a basketball hoop and 6' 
7' Beauregard is gulping Gatoradc. Basketball-rich Dixie again 
has a wealth of talent — some of it so fresh that Kentucky, 
South Carolina and Davidson are no longer sure winners on 
the tournament Scrabble board. In the Southeastern Confer- 
ence, for instance, Tennessee and Vanderbilt look especially 
capable and Mississippi has a player who not only can score 
like Pete Maravich, but, gasp, he plays defense. The lad's name 
is John Neumann and last year he averaged 38.4 points per 
game on the best freshman team in the conference. 

The optimism at Tennessee springs from Coach Ray Mcars' 
plan to speed up his cautious possession game with some old- 
fashioned run-and-gun. Freshmen scoring aces Mike Edwards 
and Greg Hawkins join two returning starters in the ncw-look 
attack. Vanderbilt’s best is 6' V Thorpe Weber, a 15.7 scorer 
who would do better if only ever-growing Steve Turner, the 
nation's tallest collegian, catches up with his T 4" rebounding 
potential. Conference sleeper Alabama, with its top six men 
returning, will feature talented Wendell Hudson, the school’s 
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first black athlete. Auburn has 6' 2' John Mengelt, the SEC’s 
most offensive returnee. He averaged 26.8 points a game in 1969- 
70. Without Maravich, LSU will count nothing more than the 
days to Mardi Gras. 

In the Atlantic Coast Conference, North Carolina Coach 
Dean Smith predicts a “six-way battle for third place." It prob- 
ably would be more accurate to expect the prime challengers — 
after South Carolina and Duke — to be Smith's Tar Heels, North 
Carolina State and Maryland. With Charlie Scott gone, Bill 
Chamberlain, Dennis Wuycik and two other former high school 
All-Americas will have more room to roam at North Carolina. 
State, which upset South Carolina in last year's tournament, 
also had a key loss in Vann Williford, but juniors Ed Leftwich 
and Paul CodeT are good in their own ways. While freshman 
Tom McMillen wows the preliminary game crowds, Maryland 
Coach Lefty Driesell will build around newcomers like Jim 
O’Brien, whose 30-point average topped all ACC freshmen last 
year, and Barry Yates, a 24-year-old sophomore who will cap- 
tain the team. A veteran of four years in the Coast Guard, 
Yates was due for promotion anyway. 

The best player in the ACC — north of Columbia, S.C., at 
least — is at Wake Forest. "The skinny kid will be playing as 
badly as ever," deadpans Coach Jack McCloskey of Charlie 
Davis, who scored 25.5 points a game last season. At the ACC 
tournament in 1969, University of Virginia players tried un- 
successfully to secure the ouster of Coach Bill Gibson. Twenty 
months later Gibson has, possibly, his best talent ever. Tall 
Scott McCandlish and Bill Gerry return to form an imposing 
double post, two-year starter Mike Wilkes is back after choos- 
ing to sit out last year and Barry Parkhill moves up from the 
freshman team where he averaged over 26 points a game. Bas- 
ketball fortunes, which seem to grow worse at Clemson, can 
only improve under new Coach Tates Locke. 

“Davidson is human again," says William & Mary Coach 
and former Wildcat assistant, Warren Mitchell, and that clar- 
ifies the Southern Conference picture. With three three-year 
starters gone, Davidson's Bryan Adrian will have to score all 
night — after he recovers from minor knee surgery. East Caro- 
lina, the league's tallest front line, offers a stiff challenge to the 
Wildcats, and who can be sure about Furman, where Joe Wil- 
liams unpacks after rousing success at Jacksonville? Williams 
will try to start fast with some appealing junior college players. 


MIDWFST *' Essentia,| y' th * s is ,he year of the soph- 

** * omore in the Big Ten," says Ohio State 

Coach Fred Taylor. “I believe 31 of the top 40 scorers last year 
have completed their eligibility, so the conference title will be 
won by the team that can get the whole thing together the quick- 
est.” The one team well could be his Buckeyes, who have their 
best sophomores since the Lucas gang. The new faces feature 
6' 1 1 Vi" Luke Witte and Guard Allan Hornyak, who scored 86 
and 61 in successive high school games. Best of the Bucks, how- 
ever, will be senior Guard Jim Clcamons, who averaged 21.6 
points last season and, according to Taylor, “is the someone to 
solidify things.” 

Minnesota, too, has new people, happily most of them tal- 
ented. To put things in their proper sequence, first there is 
6 ' 8' Forward Jim Brewer, and then there is new Coach George 
Hanson. Brewer has caused almost as much talk around the 
Midwest as Indiana's George McGinnis or Illinois' Nick Weath- 
erspoon. Purdue lost scoring-machine Rick Mount and must 
get consistent guard play from previously erratic Larry Weath- 
erford, but there is good talent left over, notably aggressive 
Forwards George Faerber and Bob Ford. 


Independent Dayton could have a better record than its 19-8 
of last season, when the Flyers lost at the Midwest Regional in 
Houston. Top rebounder George Jackson returns at center and 
top scorer Kenny May (Don’s brother) comes back, too. Coach 
Don Donoher seems to have his teams right around the 20-vic- 
tory mark every year no matter what his material or schedule 
looks like. 

Tulsa has 6' 10' Dana Lewis, the New Jersey lad who trans- 
ferred from nearby Oral Roberts when he tired of such Bible- 
school discipline as "demerits for being in your room on Sun- 
day morning." Lewis averaged 21.3 points last season. Ad- 
ditional scoring power should come from Guard Steve Bracey, 
who somehow found his way from Brooklyn to Kilgore (Tex- 
as) Junior College to Tulsa. He led all the juco players in the 
nation in scoring last year. Bradley will have a truly veteran 
team with Guard A1 Smith back after two years in the Army. 
He averaged 16.7 and 17.8 points a game before departing and 
played close to 100 games in the service. The Braves also fea- 
ture “the world's shortest college starter," 5' 4' Frank Syl- 
vester. Cincinnati, 21-6 last season, is no longer in the Missouri 
Valley Conference and probably would not be in contention if 
it were. The Bearcats lost their three top scorers, two through 
graduation. The third, excellent shooter John Fraley, decided 
to transfer to Georgia. “We emphasize pattern play, defense 
and distribution in shooting," said Coach Tay Baker. “I sup- 
pose this is not his type of basketball.” 

In the Big Eight, defending champion Kansas State has a 
new coach. Jack Hartman, who built a fine record at Southern 
Illinois. The Wildcats also have six good men but barely enough 
manpower after that to hold a scrimmage. Guard Eddie Smith 
and Forward David Hall arc talented players back from last 
season and 6' 10' sophomore Steve Mitchell "has tremendous 
potential." Colorado lost playmakcr Gordon Tope, yet nobody 
is crying for the poor Buffaloes. Any team with Cliff Meely and 
Jim Creighton has to be a title contender. 

The M id-American Conference should belong to Toledo, which 
has 7' Doug Hess back and two other starters, plus a good soph- 
omore crop. Defending champion Ohio U., always well coached 
by Jim Snyder, will not be far behind with Center Craig Love. 
Fifteen minutes by El from Chicago Stadium, Dc Paul has a 
poor enough team to convince Coach Ray Meyer that it is time 
for his retirement. Loyola has 6' 9' LaRue Martin. He is skin- 
ny and he tends to foul out, but he is counted on heavily in the 
face of the team’s extremely difficult schedule. What possibly 
could hurt Coach George Ireland is that he has fewer than his 
usual quota of New York imports. Yes, he agrees, but then he 
lights up when he thinks of Guard Ron Black of Brooklyn. 
"He’s sort of sensational," says Ireland. 


rRPT When Barry Goldwater ran for President six years 
* ago his campaign featured a television commercial 
in which the Eastern Seaboard was last seen floating out into 
the Atlantic Ocean. In 1970, with so many good Eastern bas- 
ketball teams around (all of them, it seems, with a player named 
James Brown), a lot of coaches would be happy to see the ef- 
fete East disappear. Reason enough is to be found in the Ivy 
League, where Harvard and Dartmouth, who between them 
have had only one winning season since Goldwater’s little jest, 
are suddenly brimming with talent. 

The Crimson has three starters returning, but better yet, it 
has last year’s freshman team, which won 17 games and lost 
only two (each by two points) while averaging 105 points a 
game. It was led by James Brown. Coach Bob Harrison prom- 
ises to insure Brown's professional value by playing the 6' 6' 


sophomore at guard. Another sure-starting soph is Floyd Lew- 
is, a powerful rebounder. Harvard could make the nation's top 
20, if not this year, surely next. 

Dartmouth also has a James Brown. This one averaged 28.7 
points for a 16-3 freshman team (the Indians split two games 
with Harvard), and will fill one of three varsity vacancies. No 
less certain of a job is veteran Forward Paul Erland, who car- 
ries a 21.8 scoring average. There is no James Brown at Prince- 
ton but there is a Brian Taylor, who led the freshmen to a 17-0 
record with a 28.6 average — and that is quite enough to please 
even Coach Pete Carr/1. 

Graduation losses were especially heavy — but not necessarily 
painful — among a number of Eastern independents. St. John's 
is missing four starters and Coach Lou Camesecca, but the 
Jamaica Rcdmen, like the Ivies, had a superb freshman team. 
It was led by Mel Davis, who years ago forsook the Bedford- 
Stuyvesant tradition of Lenny Wilkcns and Connie Hawkins 
and said he’d rather be a swimmer. He plays basketball now, 
real basketball, and so docs Bill Schaeffer, another excellent 
sophomore. But St. John’s will not have New York City all to 
itself. Backcourtmcn Henry Scawright and Brian Mahoney, who 
both averaged in double figures for Manhattan last year, could 
again lead the Jaspers back into the NIT. Long Island will 
start four sophomores who played on a 17-1 freshman team. 
Army also suffered heavy graduation losses, but it does not 
take much talent to hold the ball, which is what the Cadets most- 
ly do. 

With the Bob Lanier era over at St. Bonaventure, lithe Matt 
Gantt will try to hold things together in a new attack that fea- 
tures a faster-paced offense and a man-to-man defense. Gone 
also is Calvin Murphy from Niagara, so who else should come 
along but his half-brother, Robert Miller, who was high scorer 
on a 20-2 freshman team. Among the other top independents. 
Holy Cross has five returnees led by Center Bob Kissane (22 
points, 12 rebounds) and Providence has four starters back. 
Friar Coach Dave Gavitt now must do something with fresh- 
man star Ernie DiGregorio (27.9). 

In the Yankee Conference only two starters are left from Mas- 
sachusetts’ outstanding 1969-70 team, but one of them is 6' 6* 
Julius Erving, who averaged 26 points and 21 rebounds, second 
best in the nation, and could be enough to hold off Connect- 
icut. In the Middle Atlantic Conference defending champion 
Temple has only its top scorer missing. The emphasis there 
will be on a strong array of varying defenses. LaSalle, which 
lost Coach Tom Gola to Philadelphia's city hall, would have 
been even worse off had 6' T Center Ken Durrett accepted a 
professional bid. Durrett is back, however, and should hang up 
his third straight year as a 10-rebound and 20-point-per-game 
man. St. Joseph’s, meanwhile, will depend on sophomores up 
from a 21-2 freshman team. 

And, oh, yes, Rutgers has a center— name of James Brown. 


WTCT New Mexico State, trying for a fifth straight NCAA 
tournament bid, probably will have to settle for 
second-best among Aggies of the cactus-and-mountain country, 
behind Utah State. But the beep-beeps from New Mexico Ag- 
gie fans are going to drive opponents nuts as little Milton (Road- 
runner) Home moves up to a starting position. And Coach 
Lou Henson is going back to a high-post offense built around 
6' 8" Jeff Smith, the only returning starter. As usual, Henson 
has a sensational sophomore, JC transfer Harry Ward. Not as 
usual. Ward is from right there in Gila-monster country — Hobbs, 
N. Mex. 

WAC seems more appropriate as an acronym than ever. 


About the only predictable things in the Western Athletic Con- 
ference arc the entrance requirements. New Mexico has a 6' 8' 
center, Willie Long, to lead a team that includes 5' T Petie Gib- 
son, grandson of the famed black baseball star. Josh Gibson. 
Brigham Young has not given up on Finns but will try a 6' 10' 
Yugoslav Olympian at center. If the Cougars can survive fur- 
ther anticipated anti-Mormon demonstrations, they could do 
well. Texas at El Paso has no individual standout, which might 
make it easier for Don Haskins to install his feared team de- 
fense. Arizona must overcome disciplinary and racial problems, 
which plagued it last year. The Wildcats lost good guard Mickey 
Foster but they have size, depth and experience. Wyoming 
Coach Bill Strannigan is so used to handling midgets he does 
not know quite what to do with transfers Jerry Brucks (6' 10') 
and Sam Ballard (6' 7') and sophomore Rod Penncr (6' 10"). 
He will think of something. 

Weber State is the Big Sky favorite, mainly because Willard 
Sojourner is back for his senior year. Sojourner, a big Penn- 
sylvanian, is admired by the pros. Idaho Stale has Willie Humes, 
who averaged 30.5 points a game last season and is admired, 
too. 

In the Southwest Conference, defending champion Rice will 
be hard put to beat off the challenges of Texas Tech, Texas and 
Texas A&M. The league seems to be no factor in postseason 
play, but at least it has balance. SMU has the best player in sharp- 
shooting Gene Phillips, who should break all SWC scoring rec- 
ords by the time his varsity career ends in the spring. 

The misnamed player of the year could be Oregon's Stan 
Love. A 6' 9' blond, he led the Pacific Eight in scoring last sea- 
son (20.8), was known to spit at opponents and helped the 
Ducks beat UCLA at Eugene, 78-65. Coach Steve Bclko says 
he loves Love again after putting the agile center on probation 
for some off-court, off-season scrapes. Oregon has three other 
starters back, plus good sophomores and three players who 
were red-shirted last season. At Oregon State it will be a long 
year while Ralph Miller, fresh from an undefeated Big Ten sea- 
son at Iowa, instills his go-go “pressure" ideas in the onetime 
slowdown Beavers. Fans in Corvallis will think they arc watch- 
ing a new sport. 

California plays only nine home games, which is a good 
thing for the four big Bears who might as well get used to life 
on the road. They arc future pros: 6' 9' Ansley Truitt, Arkansas- 
import Jackie Ridgle (a fine offensive player who is finally learn- 
ing there is another half of the court), Phil Chenier and quick 
Charlie Johnson. So why aren’t the Bears favored to win ev- 
erything? Because they are small overall and have no bench. 
Graduation hurt Washington more than the other Pacific Eight 
contenders, but 6' 10' Center Steve Hawes returns. As a soph- 
omore he led the team in scoring and rebounding despite miss- 
ing seven games because of a broken bone in his leg. The 
question is, how can Coach Tex Winter play Hawes and 6' 
10*4' sophomore Mike Fink at the same time? 

Santa Clara lost Dennis Awtrey and Ralph Ogden and Coach 
Dick Garibaldi, who went into shoe sales, but the Broncos 
could surprise in the WCAC. Their sophomore center, Mike 
Stewart, was a red shirt last year and worked every day in prac- 
tice against Awtrey, which would toughen up anybody. Pep- 
perdine’s Waves will make their nickname more apropos in 
1972 when they move from seedy South Los Angeles to glam- 
orous Malibu. For now, the students at the little liberal arts 
school will have to make do with the present campus and hope 
to make waves with their basketball team. Coach Gary Colson 
has recruited players from as far away as Kentucky, Indiana 
and Georgia and should be in the fight for second place. And 
the University of San Francisco has a good new pivotman 
named Mike Quick. He has heard all the jokes. 
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fay Robert H. Boyle 

The signs all over the campus say expect a miracle. At 
Oral Roberts University on the south edge of Tulsa, mir- 
acles are a part of everyday life. Founded only five years 
ago by its president. Oral Roberts, the faith-healing evan- 
gelist, ORU now has 1,033 well-scrubbed students, a de- 
vout faculty, a glittering S40 million campus that is a 
cross between the Houston Space Center and a Bible Belt 
Xanadu, and a hard-driving small-college basketball team 
that, if Roberts has his way, is on its way to becoming 
major. “Mr. Roberts is a winner," exults Ken Trickey, 
the basketball coach and athletic director. "He’s one of 
those guys who comes out of a door running." 

The truth is that Roberts is crazy about basketball. In 
between sermonettes, he has been known to lace his con- 
versations with such terms as zone press and pick and 
roll. He tries to attend every home game, where he claps 
his hands in time as the Pep Band plays Let the Sun Shine 
In. On occasion he will even accompany Trickey to a high 
school game to scout a prospect. "Athletics is part of our 
Christian witness,” says Roberts with enthusiasm. "Near- 
ly every man in America reads the sports pages, and a Chris- 
tian school cannot ignore these people. If we can field a 
basketball team that can compete successfully with NCAA 
colleges, and we can conduct ourselves in a sportsmanlike 
way, that’s a fine thing." 

Tulsa has a touch of Dixie, so one of the surprises at 
ORU, at least to a stranger, is that four of the starting 
five are black. "We’re treated with a Christian attitude," 
says Haywood Hill, a junior-college transfer from New 
York who is the captain and second-leading scorer. Carl 
Hardaway, last year’s captain and a member of the Fel- 
lowship of Christian Athletes, says, “You get a real fair 
shake here. You’re not forgotten when you’re through 
playing. They stick by you until you get your degree." 
And Roberts himself says, "Our black students are a part 
of us. They are not an adjunct. We are all treated as 
human beings.” 

Roberts' intense interest in religion began, in a sense, 
on a basketball court. Now 52, he was born in Ada, 
Okla.. the son of a Pentecostal Holiness minister. His boy- 
hood ambition was to be governor of Oklahoma, but then 


came the incident that started his call to evangelism. He 
was 16 and playing forward on his high school team. One 
day he collapsed in the middle of a game. His illness was 
diagnosed as tuberculosis, and while he was resting at 
home he promised God that if he were cured he would 
preach the Gospel. Shortly thereafter, his parents took 
him to a revival meeting where. Roberts says, God spoke 
to him, saying, “My son, I am going to heal you, and you 
are going to take My healing power to your generation." 
Eventually, Roberts started a faith-healing mission in Tul- 
sa and it mushroomed. Today his evangelistic association 
claims he has won more than five million souls to Christ. 

Roberts says he long had “a vision of educating the 
whole man — body, intellect and spirit" — and he founded 
ORU with the aim of combining “academic excellence 
with a climate and atmosphere in which students may 
have a personal association with the Master, Jesus Christ." 

The students, who come from all 50 states and 22 for- 
eign countries and who belong to 33 different denomi- 
nations, do not smoke, drink or swear. Dancing on cam- 
pus is prohibited. The focal point of the university is the 
200-foot-tall Prayer Tower (right), a sort of space needle 
arising from a four-acre sunken garden and capped by a 
flame. Like most other buildings on campus, it is built in 
three sections to symbolize the Trinity. The flattened mid- 
dle section houses a 100,000-watt FM radio station and 
the Abundant Life Prayer Group, a gathering of evan- 
gelists who are on duty 24 hours a day, seven days a week, 
to take calls from people throughout the world phoning 
in with a prayer request. 

Any number of the faculty have been drawn to ORU 
by what is sometimes called its charismatic Christian at- 
mosphere. Trickey, for four years the basketball coach at 
Middle Tennessee State, his alma mater, was so taken by 
the facilities and enthusiasm the year his team beat ORU 
that he applied for the coaching job when he heard there 
was an opening. He brought along Haywood Hill, from 
the Paducah Junior College national championship team; 
Milton Vaughn, the most valuable player at Southeastern 
Illinois Junior College and brother of Chico Vaughn of 
the ABA Pipers; and Larry Baker, Jesse Trayler and Rich- 
ard Fuqua from the same championship Tennessee high 
school team of 1968 and 1969. Fuqua was an All-Everything. 

Above all, Trickey had the support of Oral Roberts. 
"It makes the job easier when your president is en- 
thusiastic," says Trickey. “He wants a national cham- 
pionship. The one big change I’ve made in my coaching is 
to quiet down. When we get a bad call, the players smile 
and raise their hand. They’ve got to represent the uni- 
versity, and a lot of people are going to be looking at us 
all around the country." A lot of small people — and a lot 
of big people, too. 

The buildings, from Prayer Tower to library, are 
21st century, students are mod. too. but an old- 
fashioned block really makes Oral Roberts applaud. 
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Now is as good a time as any to clear up some mis- 
conceptions concerning Frankfort, Ky., a modest city (pop. 
23,500) only a few furlongs away from the heart of the 
famed bluegrass horse region. Frankfort, not Churchill 
Downs, is the state capital. Governor Louie B. Nunn, not 
Colonel Finger-Lickin’ Sanders, lives in Frankfort and 
runs the state government. OP Dan’! Boone is buried in 
the city cemetery, not in Missouri, as a certain radical el- 
ement from Show Me country recently claimed. And the 
only team in the whole basketball-crazy state to win a na- 
tional championship last season was not one of the biggies — 
the University of Kentucky, Louisville or Western Ken- 
tucky — but Frankfort’s own Kentucky State Thorobreds, 
one of the more remarkable teams in the undefined, un- 
wieldy world of small-college basketball. 

Last March, while most of the headlines were going to 
such major powers as UCLA and Marquette, Kentucky 
State traveled to Kansas City, Mo. and won the National 
Association of Intercollegiate Athletics (NAIA) tourna- 
ment. This may be a small-college tournament, but win- 
ning it is no small accomplishment. Each year the NAIA 
brings together 32 tough, talented teams for five full days 
of uninhibited basketball. To give some idea of the qual- 
ity of competition, Willis Reed first gained national at- 
tention in the NAIA, and so did Dick Barnett and other 
pro stars. Only the strongest survive, and last March the 
strongest, clearly, was Kentucky State. The closest call the 
Thorobreds had was in the championship game, when 
they trailed Central Washington at halftime before com- 
ing back to win 79-71. 

Only one player, a starting forward, has been lost from 
the team, so now Lucias Mitchell, the Thorobreds’ bright 
young coach, is wildly optimistic about the upcoming sea- 
son. Says Mitchell, matter-of-factly, “If you have five boys 
who can go, well, you can go. We’ve got a ball club that 
can go anywhere in the country and play anybody.” 

There are at least two solid reasons for Mitchell to feel 
the way he does. One is Travis (Two Point) Grant, a 6' 8* 
junior forward who has a shooting eye that would im- 
press Mr. Boone. In his first game as a freshman. Grant 
came off the bench and hit 10 straight shots to spark the 
Thorobreds to victory over Union (Ky.) College. He has 
not stopped shooting — or hitting — since. Last year he av- 
eraged 35.4 points, connecting on 69% of his field-goal 
attempts, most of them jump shots from outside. He scored 
75 points in one game against Franklin (Ohio) University. 
At home games, when Grant hits a cold streak (that means 

The team that raises roofs, old and new, was built 
by Coach Mitchell (in striped jacket) around huge 
Smith and Grant (second and third from left). 



by William F. Reed 

two straight misses), the crowd and the P.A. announcer, 
who calls Grant “the Machine,” as in “That’s 40 for the 
Machine," wonder what is happening. Says Mitchell, “He’s 
a great natural shooter. I don’t think anyone can out- 
shoot Travis.” 

Of even greater interest to pro scouts, however, is State’s 
center, Elmore Smith, another junior. Elmore stands 7 
feet and weighs 230 pounds. He averages 21.6 points and 
22.7 rebounds, and makes 60% of his shots. But he is 
especially impressive on defense, where he stands around 
the opponents’ basket and dares anyone to shoot over 
him. Invited along with Grant and 44 other young stars 
to attend last summer’s pre-Olympic camp at the Air Force 
Academy, Smith was the best big man in sight, better, 
many thought, than the highly publicized Tom McMillen. 
In one scrimmage Smith blocked 15 shots. To the Ken- 
tucky State P.A. announcer he is simply “E,” as in “E 
blocks another one,” and to Mitchell he is the best big 
man in the college game this season. 

“I’ve seen Artis Gilmore,” says Mitchell. “I even tried 
to recruit him when 1 was coaching at Alabama State. But 
in my opinion Smith is better because he’s stronger and 
quicker. He’s quick. Real quick. Extremely quick." 

The campus where all these good things have been tak- 
ing place sits atop a hill on the eastern side of Frankfort. 
Less than a decade ago it consisted of a few drab brick build- 
ings, but today it is dotted with new structures that have 
sharp lines and bright colors — the result of a $14 million 
building program that began shortly after Dr. Carl Hill 
became president in 1962. The second-smallest state-sup- 
ported college in Kentucky, with an enrollment of only 
1,700, Kentucky State also is the state’s only predomi- 
nantly black college (blacks outnumber whites four to one). 
Afros, beards and other symbols of black consciousness 
are popular among the students, but the campus has been 
relatively tranquil since 1968, when a building was burned 
following the Martin Luther King assassination. The un- 
usual harmony is due mainly to President Hill’s enlight- 
ened administration (he spends much of his time in pri- 
vate conferences with students and supports policies that 
allow students to share extensively in school government ), 
but some credit is given to the basketball team. 

“The team has given the students something to be proud 
of, something else to think about," Hill says. “We thought 
we would have trouble after Kent State, but we didn't. 
We thought surely there would be trouble after Jackson 
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State, but there wasn't. The reason, I think, is that our stu- 
dents were still enjoying the aftermath of the basketball 
championship.” 

Some think that a winning team also has helped draw 
the college closer to the predominantly white community 
of Frankfort. The commuting white students, for instance, 
formerly took little or no interest in campus affairs. But 
last winter many of them stayed around after classes to 
attend the games. And some of the white townspeople 
stopped holding the college at arm's length. Indeed, they 
took such an interest in the team’s success that the black 
students became cynical. Says a cheerleader, “We never 
saw the mayor until we won the NAIA, but then it was 
we this and we that." 

Whether or not the basketball team actually has nar- 
rowed the gap between blacks and whites, there is an un- 
deniable sense of purpose — or call it soul — at every Ken- 
tucky State home game. The gym's 3,000 seats always are 
filled early, and soon everybody is clapping, singing, yell- 
ing and swaying back and forth under the direction of 
State’s hyperactive cheerleaders. There is a special cheer 
for hated rivals (such as Central State of Ohio and Ten- 
nessee A&l): “Go back, go back, go back to the woods/ 
Your coach is a farmer and your team is no good." There 
also are frenetic, highly choreographed cheers on behalf 
of the Thorobreds. The favorite is a song done to the tune 
of the Suprcmes’ Someday We'll Be Together Again ("To- 
night we want victory, say it, say it, say it. . . ."). After a 
win — State didn’t lose at home last season— a fraternity 
drags out a huge bell and rings it, and then everyone ad- 
journs to the Grill, where the cheerleaders dance on the 
tabletops and the good times roll. . 

All this has happened since Lucias Mitchell arrived three 
years ago from Alabama State. Tall and thin, with large 
black horn-rims that give him an owlish appearance and a 
large wardrobe of wide ties, bright shirts and double- 
breasted blazers, Mitchell is a pleasant, articulate man 
with a fine understanding of human nature and ways for 
winning basketball games. Only 35, he finds it as easy to 
rap with students as to talk academics with a fellow pro- 
fessor: like many small-college coaches, Mitchell also teach- 
es classes, in his case, health. 

When he first arrived in Frankfort, Mitchell found the 
basketball program in sorry shape. The team's record the 
previous year had been a dismal 2-19 and it did not take 
him long to find out why. “They didn't want to practice, 
they didn't want to work on fundamentals, they didn't 
want to run, they didn't want to study,” he says. "They 
wanted to tell the coach what to do, and I wasn't about to 
stand for that.” The son of a former Army master ser- 
geant, Mitchell believes in discipline, as his players soon 
found out. He moved them all into one dormitory. “We 
feel this was necessary for closeness,” says Mitchell, who 
prefers the editorial we. He imposed an 11 p.m. curfew 
and set up a study hall. He insisted that hair and side- 
burns be trimmed. 

On the court, Mitchell stressed fundamentals — even in 
warmups. State players rarely showboat — and he brought 
order to what had been a free-lance offense. He even 
made the Thorobreds play defense. By season's end nine 
players had rebelled and left the team, but Kentucky State's 


record had jumped to 10-15. Mitchell’s most important 
achievement, however, was obtaining the services of Grant 
and Smith. 

The two stars have much in common. Both came from 
small schools and rural Southern backgrounds. Grant from 
Clayton, Ala., in George Wallace's home county, and Smith 
from Macon, Ga., and both are quiet young men whose 
idea of a big time is playing each other in a game of pool. 
But while Smith did not begin playing basketball until his 
senior year in high school, and never started a game until 
college, Grant's shooting ability drew the attention of some 
50 colleges — including Villanova, Davidson and North Car- 
olina. Both decided to attend Kentucky State because of 
Mitchell. When he left Alabama to come to Kentucky, 
they followed — and with them the Thorobreds had the 
makings of a champion. 

Grant gets his shot away with a quick flip of his wrist, 
and so far no defense has been able to stop him from 
around the circle. “He has radar," says Mitchell. “He 
hits even with a guy’s hand right in his face. If Travis can 
get it off, he will put it in.” 

As for Smith, he is so strong and agile that his coach 
likes to call him “the next Bill Russell." Last spring Rus- 
sell saw Smith when he was at State for a speaking en- 
gagement and proclaimed him “ready for the NBA." 

But Grant and Smith are not the only Thorobreds. In 
5' 9>/2' senior Jerome Brister and 6' sophomore Jerry Staf- 
ford the team has two fine guards. And the smoothest all- 
round player on the team may well be a 6' 8" senior for- 
ward, William (Bird) Graham, who was the No. 6 man 
last season. Graham is strong, a good jumper and shoot- 
er, and quick. 

“We don’t run the ball to Travis,” says Mitchell. "Oh. 
sure, we've got a couple of plays for him, but we’re not a 
one-man show. We go to Travis or Elmore only if we’re in a 
tight spot. The reason Travis scores a lot is not because 
he’s a gunner, but because he’s such an accurate shooter. 
You can’t put two men on Travis or Elmore, because we've 
got somebody else who can get loose and kill you.” 

Last season's success has paid off in several ways. The 
basketball budget has grown from 510,000 to $18,000. 
and this year's team will have new warmup uniforms, 
play on a newly refinished floor and have its games broad- 
cast on local radio. But success creates its own problems, 
and one of the main ones is that now not many teams are 
anxious to play the Thorobreds. 

Even so, Kentucky State scheduled 25 games and may 
well better last season’s 23-3 record, which would leave 
Mitchell in an interesting predicament — where to go for 
postseason action. State belongs to both the NAIA and 
the NCAA College Division, and presumably would be 
invited to play in those tournaments, but Mitchell, like 
Oral Roberts, would prefer to play against some of the 
big ones in the National Invitation Tournament at Mad- 
ison Square Garden. Only four years ago Southern Il- 
linois won the NIT while still a small-college team and. 
while the Salukis had Walt Frazier and Dick Garrett, 
they did not have a Two Point Grant or an Elmore Smith. 
Mitchell relishes thoughts of the NIT. “Man, that would 
be nice," he says. “Tljat would be interesting. You know, 
we’ve got a classic ball club here. We are for real.” BNO 
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Sensible. Logical. Prac- 
tical. Three words you might 
not think of applying to a car 
like the 1971 MGB/GT. But 
consider a moment and 
you'll realize they fit. 

Start with our unique 
styling. Sure, it makes the 
MGB/GT one of the most at- 
tractive GT’s going. But, on 
the practical side, it's also 
the kind of styling that is 
timeless. So resale is gener- 
ally higher. 

Take the 1798 c.c. twin- 
carb engine. Powerful 
enough to score in races 
and rallies. Yet thrifty 
enough to deliver up to 25 
miles to the gallon. 

And, yes, you get a full- 
synchromesh 4-speed gear- 
box, racing-type rack-and- 
pinion steering, heavy-duty 


suspension, and even radial- 
ply tires. To give you back 
the fun of driving and to as- 
sure you more control under 
the worst weather and road 
conditions. And, to stop you 
without fade or swerve, 
10.75-inch disc brakes up 
front and 10-inch drums in 
back. 

In short, the more you 
know about the sensible, 
logical, practical MGB/GT, 
the more you appreciate it. 
But go in and see the think- 
ing man's GT for yourself. 

For the name of your 
nearest Austin-MG dealer 
and information about over- 
seas delivery, dial (800) 631- 
4299 except in New Jersey 
where the number is (800) 
962-2803. Calls are 
toll-free, of course, yn 




college football /Skip Mysienski 


Notre Dame goes kicking into the Cotton 

Kicking one lonely field goal, that Is, to edge the inspired Tigers of Louisiana State, remain undefeated 
and advance to Dallas in the hope of a rematch with the conquerors of last year, the Texas Longhorns 


A ll week long the feeling was there, 
‘ building slowly just below the sur- 
face, waiting for the right moment to ex- 
plode. Each time a Notre Dame foot- 
ball player went to practice he passed a 
message posted on the locker-room bul- 
letin board: notre dame, they're fat 
slohs. The words had been clipped from 
a newspaper. The normally low-keyed 
Tom Gatewood saw them, and as he 
played with a cup of coffee the morning 
before last week's game with LSU, a 
tight smile crossed the face of the fine 
Irish wide receiver. "I’ve never been 
called a slob in my life," he said. “It’s 
humiliating. I've never been vengeful for 
anything. Man, this week I am." 

"If they want to make it a slugfest," 
added Walt Patulski, a very unfat 250- 
pound defensive end, "I'd like that. I'm 
usually just sliding out there, containing 
and waiting for help. I've felt like a spec- 
tator at most of our games. I'd like some 


action. They'll see I'm not a fat slob." 

This was the Notre Dame that await- 
ed Charles McClendon as he brought 
his once-beaten Louisiana State team to 
South Bend, primed and superchromed 
to play what he called "the most im- 
portant game in LSU football history." 
They all knew Notre Dame well— the 
same Notre Dame, they said acidly, that 
had cost them a trip to last year's Cot- 
ton Bowl. "There arc a lot of things 
working in this game," mused LSU Safe- 
ty Bill Norsworthy. “The bowl last year, 
a bowl this year, the polls, their tra- 
dition, everything. We've waited a long 
time. They're mighty desirable." 

Late on Friday afternoon, McClen- 
don, huddled against the cold and the 
mist that come w ith every South Bend au- 
tumn, walked slowly along the sidelines 
of Notre Dame Stadium. He tested the 
wet grass, looked hopefully at the blank 
scoreboard, then stared long and hard 


at the 60,000 empty seats. Finally he 
stopped under a goalpost. "This place,” 
he said with a sweep of the hand. . . . 
"Too many teams come into this place 
and they've already lost the ball game be- 
fore it starts. Not my kids. We're ready. 
They may not have sense enough to real- 
ize it up here, but we have a helluva foot- 
ball team. We're not gonna be intimidat- 
ed. We may get shellacked tomorrow. 
But that'll be tomorrow. Not today." 

When the cool, crisp tomorrow final- 
ly came, the Tigers were neither intim- 
idated nor shellacked but, for all that, 
they lost just the same. In as glorious a 
defensive game as one could hope to 
sec, Notre Dame's Scott Hcmpcl finally 
chipped one over from 24 yards out with 
a mere 2:54 remaining, and the Irish re- 
mained undefeated 3-0. Even Touch- 
down Jesus, the mosaic figure that looks 
down on the stadium from the library 
nearby, hands upraised, sighed in relief. 

It was a game of Ping-Pong played 
with a football. In the capacity crowd 
of 59,075 eyes swiveled back and forth 
throughout the afternoon as punt fol- 
lowed punt until Wayne Dickinson and 
Jim Yoder had almost as much playing 
time as Joe Theismann. Wayne What 
and Jim Who? Well, Wayne Dickinson 
of LSU kicked 12 times for 455 yards; 
Notre Dame's Jim Yoder kicked 10 times 
for 426. And fittingly enough, it was Yo- 
der's 1 0th that set up Hempel’s field 
goal. With 6:50 remaining, Yoder loft- 
ed the ball high into the w ind from State's 
44, then watched as it hit on the eight 
and caromed crazily out of bounds in- 
side the one. "Would you believe 2-noth- 
in'?" someone said in the press box. But 
LSU plunged desperately out to the sev- 
en, then punted to Clarence Ellis, who 
returned it to the 36. 

Theismann immediately threw a deep 
pass to Halfback Ed Gulyas, who was 
battered prematurely and openly by 
LSU's James Earley. Interference. The 
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Irish had a first down on the 17. A few 
runs and a ncar-interccption later. Hem- 
pel kicked his goal; the stadium heaved 
and the covey of Cotton Bowl huck- 
sters had an opponent for their South- 
west Conference champions, hopefully 
top-ranked Texas. "We thought of the 
Orange Bowl," said Gatewood. "But it 
isn't the same. We want No. I." 

For that afternoon, though, they might 
have settled for any number between 
one and four. There was LSU's defense, 
unscored upon by rushing in 1 1 straight 
games, and Notre Dame's offense, built 
around the skittcrish Thcismann and the 
fluid Gatewood, which was first in all the 
land. And there was Notre Dame's de- 
fense, No. 5 nationally, against an LSU 
offense that jams and jams and jams 
long enough to lull fat slobs to sleep, 
then burns them deep. "We did it last 
week," Patulski said before the game, 
referring to Notre Dame's 10-7 win over 
Georgia Tech. "We learned we couldn't 
depend on our offense to do it all. W'e'd 
gotten that way. but we learned. And if 
we have to do it again, we will." 

So all afternoon there were these pes- 
ky gnats from Baton Rouge, reacting 
and clawing and squirming through the 
tiniest holes to stop everyone, and No- 
tre Dame's giants, just as fast, giving a 
little more but finally shutting off enough 
jams and knocking down enough pop 
flies to bring in Scott Hcmpcl and his 
three-point toe. That provided the big 
number, but don't forget these: 83 net 
yards rushing for LSU. 78 for Notre 
Dame; 82 yards passing for LSU, 149 
for Notre Dame; 87 yards lost rushing 
by LSU, 53 by Notre Dame. 

If you did not have a program, you 
might just as well have been watching 
the no-decision bloodlettingat Antictam. 
Forget all those glory names that rhyme 
with Heisnian. The game belonged to 
people like Patulski, Irish Tackles Mike 
Radish and Greg Marx, LSU Linebacker 
Mike Anderson and Tackles John Sage 
and Ronnie Estay. And when Notre 
Dame Anally threw, as they had to, there 
was Tommy Casanova. LSU’s superath- 
letc, “playing in my jockstrap" as Gate- 
wood put it. Casanova held Gatewood, 
the nation’s No. 2 receiver, to only four 
catches for 21 yards. And when LSU 
thought it had the giants finally asleep 
there was Clarence Ellis of Notre Dame 
to chase down the Tigers’ pop-fly pass- 
es. "You know,” Ellis had said, "Mc- 
Clendon called me the weak link in 


our defense. I hope they try me out." 

LSU tried everything but in the end 
went home unsatisfied, a pretty girl who 
came north hoping to gain a little more 
sex appeal by mixing with the sexiest of 
them all. When she left her skirt was a 
bit higher, but she had some mighty 
bruised knees. Before the game McClen- 
don had said, “If we win, we may be a 
bit more desirable." 

They still arc. If the knees heal and they 
win the next two games, they have a 
handsome date at the Orange Bowl. 


THE WEEK 

by HAROLD PETERSON 


MIDWEST 

1. OHIO STATE (9-0) 

2. NOTRE DAME (9-0) 

3. NEBRASKA (10-0-1) 

"Let’s talk about this game, not the Rose 
Bowl. This was the big game for us," said 
Northwestern's Alex Agasc after his Wild- 
cats defeated Michigan State 23-20. It was 
indeed the biggame.for Northwestern 'sslight 
Rose Bowl chances wilted with Ohio State's 
victory l pa, ve 16). Was Agasc disappointed? 
"Look, it's beautiful," he said. "It's beau- 
tiful to be (V- 1 in the Big Ten. This is only 
the second time in history Northwestern has 
won six conference games. And it's nice to 
be thought about." 

On the field Mauric Daigncau threw 
touchdown passes of 31 and 64 yards to 
Flanker Barry Pearson, both off fakes that 
found Spartan defenders looking the other 
way, and Mike Adamic carried for 1 37 yards 
to set a Big Ten season record of 1,054. 
The vital man. though, was Bill Planisek, 
who kicked three field goals. The first 
opened the scoring, the second made it 20- 
all. the third won the game. 

In 1964 and 1966 Nebraska was Big Eight 
champ and bowl-bound prior to the Okla- 
homa game. Each time the Sooncrs won. 
On Saturday the Cornhuskers made it past 
even Oklahoma but barely. Not until Cor- 
nerback Jimmy Anderson intercepted a Jack 
Mildren pass in the end zone on the last 
play of the game was Nebraska's 28-21 v ic- 
lory and undefeated season secure. 

The Huskcrs' winning touchdown came 
in the fourth quarter after a nifty third-and- 
14 pass from Jerry Taggc to Fullback Dan 
Schneiss. "In our offense the fullback doesn't 
get to carry the ball scry much, so I have 


to take advantage of the opportunities I 
have," said Schneiss of his 24-yard catch 
amid three defenders, which put Nebraska 
on the Oklahoma three. "I juggled it a lit- 
tle and was telling myself, 'Better not drop 
this one.' " Taggc took it in from there. 

Eddie Periard, the 5' 9", 201 -pound Corn- 
husker middle guard, isn't big, but he's 
proud. He said, "The coaches told us, watch 
the short passes, don't give Mildren any run- 
ning room and keep ’em out of the end 
z.one. We did all three." 

Around Madison, one indelible mark of 
a successful season is a victory over Min- 
nesota in the Midwest's oldest rivalry (81 
years I. Wisconsin beat the Gophers, 39-14, 
so call Coach John Jardinc's lirst year a suc- 
cess even though his won-loss record was 
only 4-5-1. Still it was the Badgers' best sea- 
son since 1963. 

Wisconsin accumulated 477 yards, most 
of them off the arm of Quarterback Neil 
GralV, vvho passed for two touchdowns and 
ran for another. Then there were a couple 
of surprises. Kicker John Krugnian threw 
to End Terry Whittaker for a 47-yard touch- 
down off a fake punt, and Fullback Gary 
Lund gained 74 yards in 14 carries as a sub 
for injury-prone Alan (A- Train ) Thompson. 
"I was very surprised that Lund was that 
caliber of player." Gopher Coach Murray 
Warmath confessed. "Thompson must be 
an awfully good back to keep a guy like 
that on the bench." 

As for the Toledo Rockets, bless 'em, 
they made it two straight undefeated sea- 
sons by defeating Colorado State 24-14. 


SOUTH 

1. TENNESSEE (8-1) 

2. LSU (7-2) 

3. MISSISSIPPI (7-1) 

Midway through the second period Ken- 
tucky still had a good hold on Tennessee, 
which is a bit surprising since the Vols ulti- 
mately won 45 4). Then up popped Safety 
Tim Priest to intercept a pass and set up a 
touchdow n, and from then on the Vols didn't 
stop intercepting or scoring. They stole three 
more passes, and though Coach Bill Battle 
finally put in the women and children, Ten- 
nessee scored tw ice more. 

Having lost to Ole Miss, Auburn and 
LSU. Coach John Ray has become a con- 
noisseur of class. "Tennessee," he said, “is 
the best we have played. Their defense beats 
you, especially the secondary." 

North Carolina, which managed to knock 
itself out of the Atlantic Coast title race with 
losses to South Carolina and Wake Forest, 
had a big say in the final outcome by clobber- 
ing Duke 59-34, thereby giv ing \\ akc Forest 
sole possession of the conference crown. It 
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was the first ACC title for the Deacons, and 
all the sweeter in that they had been picked 
by regional experts to finish last. The Tar 
Heels won behind the sensational running of 
Don McCauley, who gained 279 yards in 47 
carries, scored five touchdowns and broke 
OJ. Simpson's season rushing record by 1 1 
yards with a grand total of 1,720. 

At Tallahassee, Florida State’s Bill Peter- 
son met his former aide, Kansas State Coach 
Vince Gibson, and gave him nothing but 
grief as the Seminolcs stole away w ith a 33-7 
victory and six Lynn Dickey passes. Sopho- 
more Cornerback James Thomas picked off 
three in the first half. For the offense. Tom- 
my Warren completed 1 7 of 33 attempts for 
286 yards and three touchdowns. 

Admitted a chastened Gibson at the 
game's end, "Bill Peterson is one of the fin- 
est football coaches in America, and no- 
body operates the passing game like Flor- 
ida State does. They just about wrote the 
book." Gives Gibson something to read this 
winter, anyway. 

Vanderbilt's Steve Burger ran for three 
touchdowns and passed for another as the 
Commodores, a major college with a 3-6 
record, upset Tampa, the small college’s top- 
ranked team, 36-28. Tampa led at halftime 
21-20 but was at a slight disadvantage with 
two defensive starters unable to play. 

Tulane scored its first shutout in a dozen 
games, 31-0, over North Carolina State. 


WEST 

1. ARIZONA STATE (9-0) 

2. AIR FORCE (9-2) 

3. STANFORD (8-3) 

‘‘Maybe we got our Rose Bowl bid too 
soon," said Stanford Coach John Ralston. 
“We were outplayed, outfought and out- 
coached. We lost our momentum these last 
two games and we don't know why." Cal- 
ifornia’s Ray Willsey, savoring his 22-14 
upset of the Indians, said, "We tried to re- 
move eight plays from Jim Plunkett's ar- 
senal, mainly his short passes to running 
backs, by dropping our defensive backs off 
the line. We also had Linebacker Phil Croylc 
make contact with their best receiver, Ran- 
dy Vataha, at the line. Our defense won 
the game." Plunkett would agree. He was 
dumped five times — four times by Tackle 
Sherm White — and Cal Quarterback Dave 
Penhall outplayed him in the first half, com- 
pleting JJ of 14 passes. Two of Cal's im- 
portant passes were not thrown by Penhall, 
however, and both led to Bear touchdowns. 
First Halfback Isaac Curtis threw 35 yards 
to Steve Sweeney, who, while falling, caught 
a deflected ball. Then Stan Murphy dou- 
bled back 10 yards to gobble in an under- 
thrown pass from Geoff De Lapp, an end. 


Another bowl team in trouble was Air 
Force. En route to the Sugar the flyfolk 
were squashed by Colorado, 49-19, the Buf- 
faloes scoring 28 points in the second quar- 
ter and rushing 357 yards in the first half. 
In that 30 minutes Colorado made drives 
of 75, 69, 60, 35 and 83 yards and put the 
ball in play 62 times. Air Force Quarterback 
Bob Parker was intercepted four times, tw ice 
in the end zone. It was this kind of day: as 
the team trudged back into the locker room, 
the Falcon mascot pecked Middle Guard 
Tom Kcckciscn on the arm. 

“If we play a perfect game, if we get a 
few breaks, if USC makes a few mistakes, 
we can beat them," UCLA's Tommy Proth- 
ro said before the game. He could have 
added Kipling's ifs; against Washington the 
previous week UCLA had run up a deficit 
even the Penn Central Railroad might not 
have managed. UCLA thereupon flabber- 
gasted Southern Cal 45-20, the worst de- 
feat ever inflicted on the Trojans by the 
Bruins. UCLA's first play from scrimmage, 
an apparent sweep that ended as a 35-yard 
reverse, came within a flicker of going all 
the way and set up a TD after only 3:07. 
UCLA's kickoff then bounced off the chest 
of a demoralized USC receiver, and a Bru- 
in field goal soon ensued. USC had had 
it. During the rout Dennis Dummit, the 
UCLA quarterback, broke Gary Beban's 
career and season marks. 

The nation's best-known Cherokee, Son- 
ny Sixkiller, ran one touchdown in himself 
and completed 17 of 34 passes for two oth- 
er touchdowns and 256 yards as Washington 
downed Washington State 43-25. Unbeat- 
en Arizona State outoffensed New Mexico 
33-21 before Arizona's largest sports crowd 
ever, 51,283, which saw Sun Devil Quar- 
terback Joe Spagnola gain 3 1 3 yards passing. 


SOUTHWEST 

1. TEXAS (8-0) 

2. ARKANSAS (9-1) 

3. TEXAS TECH (8-3) 

Eat More Pork Day in Lubbock, Texas — 
officially proclaimed by Mayor James Gran- 
berry — was a huge success for the bicar- 
bonate barons. Although Texas Tech never 
did get the Arkansas Razorbacks barbecued, 
they were on the grill part of the day and ev- 
erybody was sauced in the evening. After 
Arkansas scored a field goal on its first drive, 
Tech fumbled a punt, which Arkansas' Jim 
Hodge recovered on the Red Raider 12. 
Tech held on its two, then bit back w ilh a 48- 
yard field goal to make it 3-3. Arkansas 
pounded 80 yards with the kickoff for a 
touchdown, and two plays later its Mike 
Boschetti intercepted a Raider pass, return- 
ing to the Raider seven. One penalty moved 


the ball to the three-yard line, another to 
the two. But again Tech held. It wasn't 
until the fourth quarter that the Porkers 
put Tech away 24-10. 

Peculiar things were happening at Rice, 
too, and not just Macon Hughes' 99-yard 
runback of Texas Christian’s second-half 
kickoff. Or the Owls' second straight vic- 
tory since Coach Bo Hagan announced his 
retirement. No, the night after the game 
famed oldtimcr Froggy Williams was in- 
ducted into the Rice Hall of Fame. Wil- 
liams was most renowned for having kicked 
a last-second field goal to beat Texas in a 
big game 17-15. On Saturday young Mark 
Williams kicked a field goal in the last 31 
seconds to beat TCU 17-15. 

Houston defeated ACC champion Wake 
Forest 26-2, and Elmo Wright moved within 
one touchdown-pass reception of the NCAA 
record (32) with a scoring catch. 


EAST 

1. DARTMOUTH (9-0) 

2. PENN STATE (7-3) 

3. BOSTON COLLEGE (7-2) 

After undefeated, 14th-rankcd Dartmouth 
rolled up a 28-0 lead and then rubbed it in 
by recovering a perfect onside kick, Penn- 
sylvania Coach Bob Odell said that he was 
so mad he couldn't sec. Pancho Micir, the 
Penn quarterback, hadn't been able to see 
very well all day. The Dartmouth defense- 
men had sworn to bury Micir, and this they 
did. He completed only nine of 24 passes 
for 97 yards and was thrown for eight loss- 
es. Dartmouth intercepted four passes, the 
first leading to a four-yard touchdown by 
John Short. Dartmouth Quarterback Jim 
Chascy got a touchdow n of his ow n on a 16- 
yard carry, then he let the Short show re- 
sume. John capped a 72-yard drive with a 
34-yard pass reception, and it was Short 
again with a 22->arder for the final score 
and the Green's sixth shutout. Sorting out 
all his winning years in a moment of re- 
flection, Coach Bob Blackman announced, 
“This has got to be my best team." 

But Penn State’s father figure, Joe Pa- 
terno, could not see Dartmouth as the Lam- 
bert Trophy winner and No. I in the East. 
He and the Nittany Lions voted down a 
bid to the Peach Bowl— one they had not 
got — and Paterno said what he really want- 
ed to do was meet the Indians. "I chal- 
lenge Dartmouth to play us Dec. 5 at Shea 
Stadium or Yankee Stadium or Franklin 
Field," he announced. "For that, we would 
play," confirmed Quarterback John Huf- 
nagcl. Amid the rhetoric, Penn State con- 
centrated on realities long enough to defeat 
Pitt 35-15. 

Popular John Yovicsin retired as the win- 
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CHRYSLER 


A DODGE FACTORY 


WITH 50% OFF 
IN WINTER? 


IF YOU THINK 
IT'S A BARGAIN NOW. 
WAIT UNTIL 


$2I8.sr! 


Buy this specially equipped Dodge Polara Custom 
and get air conditioning for more than half off. 
That’s the same as having $218 taken off 
the sticker price.* 


Factory- 

Installed 

Air- 

Conditioning 

Special. 



OFFER INCLUDES: 

■ Thick foam-padded 
seats 

■ Deep pile carpeting 

■ Silent Torsion-Quiet 
Ride 

■ Automatic 
transmission 

■ Power steering 

■ Power disc brakes 

■ AM radio 

■ Deluxe wheel covers 


■ 3-speed electric 
wipers 

■ Remote-control 
mirror 

■ Tinted glass, 
all windows 

■ Vinyl roof (luggage 
rack on wagons) 

■ White sidewall tires 

■ Electric clock 

■ Bumper guards 

■ Light Package 



Dodge 



•Air Conditioning- 
Manufacturer's Suggested 
Retail Price, $418.30, less 
$218.70 sales discount. 
Similar Savings on all V8 
models in the Polara 
and Monaco lines. 




It's not that you don’t look good. 

It’s just that you could look better. 
With an American Tourister attache 
case. 

An American Tourister is not 
only designed to stand up. it’s de- 
signed to stand out from other cases. 

Take the corners, for instance. 

Instead of squaring them off. 
we've rounded them. To give the 
attache case a slim, contoured look. 

We’ve also added padding to the 


handle. And stainless steel trim to 
the sides. 

And finally, we’ve covered the 
case in a rich, durable vinyl. ( Which, 
incidentally, is available in seven 
attractive colors. ) 

Take a look at an American 
Tourister. (Either our Ultra-Slim 
$33 model shown below or our 5“ 
wide $35 model. ) 

You'll be surprised what either 
one of them will do for you. 


FOOTBALL'S WEEK ominurd 

ningest coach in Harvard's long football 
history with a 78-42-5 record, exceeding even 
the legendary Percy Haughton's. His was 
also the best record against Yale, and it 
was sustained in this valedictory game by 
an emotional upset of the Bulldogs, 14-12. 
But Yovvy’s farewell present was somewhat 
late in the wrapping. Behind 14-10. Yale 
had a first down on the Harvard 25 in the 
final minutes. The Crimson held, however, 
limiting Yale to five yards in four pla\s. A 
bizarre finale was still to come. With the 
clock running out. Harvard's sophomore 
quarterback. Eric Crone, ran about the end 
zone triumphantly waving the football. A 
congratulatory crowd flooded the field. In 
the midst of the jubilation. Yale's Ron Kell 
tackled Crone, and officials signaled a safe- 
ty. Had he simply walked up to Crone, of- 
fered a handshake and snatched the ball. 


PLAYERS OF THE WEEK 

the BACK: As UCL A scaniiuli/cd USC 45 20. 
Dennis Dummit. acc of the "full house" baik- 
field. erased Gary Beban's career passing record 
by throwing 272 yards for a total of 4.226 and 
set a new UCLA season total-ollense mark. 

THE LINEMAN: Ohio Stale's Jim Stillwagon. in- 
jured in practice and again in the Michigan 
game, was in on 13 tackles and had eight unas- 
sisted ones. The All-America middle guard 
twice hit Don Moorhead on critical downs. 


he would have had a touchdown and the 
final score would have been Yale 16, Har- 
vard 14. 

Spraddlc-lcggcd, rubber-kneed Tailback 
Ed Marinaro picked up 203 yards and be- 
came the first Ivy League national rushing 
champion of recent years with a 158.3 yaid 
average. (The NCAA this year has decreed 
that the rushing title will go to the back 
with the highest per-game average, not the 
highest season yardage total.) Marinaio, 
from New Milford, N.J.. set an Ivy season 
record of 1,014 yards, breaking his own 
mark, and bested Gary Wood's Cornell and 
Ivy career high by totaling 2,016 — as a ju- 
nior. His 47 carries against Princeton were 
also a league record. Marinaro, although 
not as fast as O.J. Simpson, cuts as quick- 
ly. "He cuts so sharply," says Yovicsin after 
Harvard's game with Cornell, "that 1 had 
to slow my pursuit to have any chance of 
containing him. Otherwise he cuts back 
against the flow and gets away." Marinaro 
was more than the margin as Cornell beat 
Princeton 6-3. Brown, winproof in six pre- 
vious Ivy games, had no trouble beating Co- 
lumbia 17-12. Syracuse wrung Miami 56- 
16, and Boston College, enjoying its most 
successful season since 1962, beat the Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts 21-10. end 


IMPROVE YOUR LOOKS 
FOR ONLY $33. 




— 

yours for 
distinguished 
drinksmanship 

Osterizer 

v- ^ t-IQLJEFIEn-Bt-ErvDEFI 

bar mixer 

We should warn you the man with 
an Osterizer Bar Mixer is in constant 
danger ol being asked to run tor 
president star in Italian movies, etc 
because he demonstrates such savoir- 
taire in exotic Drinksmanship that 
people accustomed to putting up with 
somethmg-and-water get earned away 
So will you, with Osterizer Hi-Lo 
speed control. 5-cup stainless steel 
container that opens at both ends 
recipe book, and generally debonair 
appearance as it lounges on your bar 
See it. and the lull line of Osterizer 
blenders, at better stores everywhere 
Send us your lavorite Osterizer-mixed 
formula and we It send you some 
Distinguished Drinksmanship recipes 
m our folder Sips for Toasting 
Tips for Hosting” 

© 1970 John Oster Manufacturing Co 
5055 North Lydell Avenue Dept Si 
Milwaukee. Wis 53217 

® Osier Osterizer J 
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Dream on, they said. 


We told our pen men to build us a ball pen 
that would hold a lot more ink. 

To write thousands of words longer 
than ordinary ball points write. 



Not this This. 


We told our pen men to build us a ball pen 
that would come in four different sizes— not 
just two. So the writer can write extra-fine, 
or fine, or medium, or broad. 


We told our pen men to build us a ball pen 
that wouldn't skid on the paper. With a 
ball that's microscopically textured— to grip. 



time you click the clicker— as you'd 
rotate the tires on a car. 



We told our pen men to build us a ball pen 
we could guarantee for a lifetime— with 
just normal refill replacement. 



For a lifetime. 


We told our pen men to build us a ball pen 
with a case that's solid sterling silver. 

And hang the cost, we said. 

We told our pen men to build us a ball pen 
that had an exclusive "personal touch." 
With a place where your monogram can be 
added in seconds, while you wait. 



Whose is it? Yours. 


This can slip. This won’t. 


We told our pen men to build us a ball pen 
that would save wear and tear on itself. 

With a point that rotates a quarter turn every 




Then we told our pen men to squeeze all 
this into a shape so slim, so slender, so skinny 
it would make every other pen jealous. 

Dream on, they said. 

Then do you know what they did? 

They built it. 


INTERNATIONAL CLASSIC BALL PEN 

+ PARKER 

Maker of the world's most wanted pens 









design for sport / Pamela Knight 


Mere alcohol doesn’t thrill them at all 


But they do get a kick out of collecting special ceramic bottles of booze. More than 10,000 Americans are 


into this big craze— swapping, selling and meeting to discuss theii 


The group of sporting artifacts in the 
1 picture at left — golf bag. soccer shoe, 
petunque balls, antique cars, fisherman, 
quail, trout, horses — is a random selec- 
tion from several hundred ceramic bot- 
tles owned by Leslie and Connie Avery 
of Berkeley, Calif. The bottles are filled 
with bourbon, Scotch and what the trade 
calls "specialty cordials" — creme de 
men the, blackberry liqueur, creme de ca- 
cao. And the name of the game is bot- 
tle collecting. 

Everybody knows that Americans 
have a mania for collecting things. Don 
Gilletti, the man with the keen, ded- 
icated look at right, started his collec- 
tion three years ago. One thousand or 
so bottles later the fever has really got 
him: he recently paid SI. 700 for a rare 
specimen to complete his Jim Beam set. 
The Gilletti collection is now insured 
for S50.000. 

Distilleries like Jim Beam and Ezra 
Brooks began to package their product 
in ceramic bottles chiefly in an effort to 
get people to drink the contents. But 
somewhere along the line the order of 
priorities got reversed — so much so that 
a company called Grenadier is now in 
business primarily to serve "the Con- 
noisseur Collector with the finest exam- 
ples of porcelain soldier figurines avail- 
able anywhere in the United States." 
These works of art are filled with 
California cream sherry, as if anybody 
cared. 

Collector bottles are produced in lim- 
ited editions - sometimes 30,000 bottles, 
occasionally a mere hundred or so — and 
then the mold is broken. The bottle that 
completed Don Gillctti's Beam collec- 
tion (shown at his right) is certainly not 
much to look at. But this special decant- 
er was one of an issue of 1 1 7 made for 
the directors and top executives of the 
First National Bank in Chicago. Its 
scarcity explains its high resale value. 


The experts say that Don got a bargain. 

Bottle collectors are just like anybody 
else — except that their home bars are 
full of untouched liquor and their shelves 
arc lined with Jim Beam centennials, 
Ezra Brooks commemorativcs. Gamier 
antique cars. Grenadier soldiers and Old 
Crow chessmen. Like other people, these 
collectors belong to clubs— where they 
soberly trade bottles. "Any person who 
collects bottles has to like people," rea- 
sons Clarence Atkinson, who lives in 


Richmond, Calif. "The club is a social 
gathering where they're comfortable and 
feel free to express their opinions. You 
don't get that good feeling in many pub- 
lic places anymore. We look forward to 
the meetings. We go to all the flea mar- 
kets, we plan vacations around the issue 
of a special bottle, we do all the things 
every other collector does. We have all 
the sporting figures — the little fisherman, 
the racing cars." 

Many collectors are motivated by 
something other than socializing, how- 


hobby. Over coffee, of course 

ever. Roy Schmid, vice-president of the 
Nutmeg State Brooks & Beam Club, 
says: "In the early days people used to 
poke through country junk shops. Now 
they just run ads in The Antique Trader 
and wail to get the bottle in the mail. 
They don't think of themselves as col- 
lectors, they think of themselves as in- 
vestors." As the president of a Wichita 
bottle club says: “Where else can you 
double your money inside of a year?" 

A strong school of thought holds that 


collector-bottle values follow the ups and 
downs of the stock market. Herb Sil- 
verman. the president of Ezra Brooks 
Distilleries, agrees. "The Dow-Joncs av- 
erages have a direct bearing on the bot- 
tle hobby. And the bottle market is soft 
right now." 

But whatever happens to the market, 
collectors feel they’d better hang in there. 
Without the collecting mania the bot- 
tles would be worthless. And if the mar- 
ket collapses, if all else fails, they will 
always have something to drink. end 
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conservation / Virginia Kraft 



To repay his debt to the land, a wealthy ex-governor of New Mexico 
makes things grow, including swamps, game— and a very special tree 


A modern Johnny App/eseed 


In cowboy boots, string tie and ten- 
1 gallon Stetson he appeared oddly out 
of place at New York's LaGuardia Air- 
port. And Ironi the way he hovered over 
the six big cardboard boxes that accom- 
panied him. protecting them from cus- 
tomary airport abuse, it was obvious he 
was guarding some very special cargo. 
It was special: Tom Bolack, oilman, 
rancher and former governor of New 
Mexico, had traveled halfway across the 
country to plant the first Navajo willow 
trees in the state of New York. 

Tom Bolack has been planting Na- 
vajo willows in New Mexico — and late- 
ly, in other parts of the U.S. — for al- 
most 20 years. Like those he was to 
plant in Carmel, N.Y., all the Navajo 
willows now growing in the U.S. stem 
from a single giant tree. It was brought 


from China by a returning missionary 
almost 100 years ago and planted on 
the Navajo Indian Reservation near Bo- 
lack's home city of Farmington. N. Mex. 

In 1957. when Bolack bought the ini- 
tial 350 acres of what is now his 3.000- 
acre B-Squarc Ranch adjoining Farm- 
ington, his first act was to establish a 
full-scale nursery and stock it with shoots 
from the original tree. In the 13 years 
since, the B-Square has produced almost 
a million Navajo willows, and Bolack 
has given away more than half that num- 
ber to schools, churches, municipalities, 
colleges and hospitals. In a single year, 
in New Mexico alone. B-Squarc has do- 
nated some 50,000 trees worth more than 
S200.000 as part of its private campaign 
to "keep New Mexico green." 

The trees now grow as far south as 


Vero Beach, Fla. and as far north as 
North Dakota. In most places the wil- 
lows have been used to reforest barren 
lands, but last year the trees were plant- 
ed to landscape the outside of Dodger 
Stadium at Chavez Ravine. 

The planting in New York was for 
still another reason. The trees were a me- 
morial to a young teacher, Diane Gor- 
man, who died last spring after an au- 
tomobile accident while en route to the 
Kent Elementary School in Carmel. N.Y. 
When Bolack was asked if he would pro- 
vide a memorial tree for each of the chil- 
dren in her third-grade class, he not only 
agreed but insisted on bringing them 
himscll. At the school he supervised the 
planting and then led the dedication to 
the young teacher he had not known. 

Such personal involvement is as char- 
acteristic of Bolack as his Western 
clothes, and because it is not common 
in our society it is often as suspect. Bo- 
lack fits no easily recognized pattern, a 
fact that contributes considerably to the 
mixed emotions about him. He is a ge- 
ologist without a degree: a politician w ho 
is not running for office; a hunter who 
spends most of his time protecting game: 
a farmer who profits from few of the 
crops he grows. 

Born 52 years ago on a Kansas farm, 
Bolack spent his boyhood milking cows 
and operating the family farm machin- 
ery. When he was 16, already 6 feet tall 
and weighing 200 pounds, a wildcatter 
drilled a well on the farm. The well was 
dry but Bolack's imagination brought 
in a gusher and he left the farm to seek 
his fortune in more productive fields. 
The fortune he eventually found is es- 
timated today at several million dol- 
lars, but it took a bit of drilling. For 
years Bolack lived off the land, shoot- 
ing rabbits and other small game for 
food. What he did not eat himself, he 
traded with a night watchman on a con- 
struction crew in exchange for moonlight 
practice sessions learning how to op- 
erate some of the heavy equipment. 
Today he still runs a bulldozer on his 
ranch with the enthusiasm of a boy and 
the skill of a professional. 

There was no oil-related job in those 
early years that Bolack did not hold at 
one time or another. He worked as a la- 
borer. shovel operator, tool dresser, 
roustabout, driller and miner. 

At night, when he was not learning 
how to handle another piece of mechan- 
ical equipment or how not to handle 
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some of his fellow workers (he acquired 
six broken noses. 14 concussions and a 
set of permanently gnarled knuckles in 
the process), he took correspondence- 
school courses in geology by the light 
of a lantern on the dashboard of the 
battered Hudson car that served as his 
home as well as his transportation. It 
eventually served too as collateral on 
the $600 loan that launched Bolack's 
fortune. 

For two years Bolack applied his mail- 
order expertise to a survey of the San 
Juan Basin, a wasteland in northwestern 
New Mexico that other geologists had 
written off. “The more I studied the 
area," Bolack recalls, "the more con- 
vinced 1 became that it had to be rich 
in oil and gas." His faith in his own sur- 
vey was so strong and his arguments so 
persuasive that he managed to talk a 
banker into putting up the initial $600 
he needed to buy leases in the area. With- 
in months. Bolack proved himself right. 

Less than a year after he bought his 
first leases, Bolack sold a block of them 


to an oil company for $20,000 and a 
5 % royalty. He drilled his first well in 
the San Juan Basin in 1953, and then 
went on to drill 14 straight producers. 
In 1958 he sold leases on 560 acres to 
Standard Oil for S3 million plus roy- 
alties. Today he still holds leases on more 
than 100,000 acres in the San Juan Ba- 
sin, Alaska and Montana, and has in- 
terests in 140 oil wells and a variety of 
businesses, including a small airline, trav- 
el agency, uranium firm, shopping cen- 
ter, gypsum plant, four banks, a base- 
ball club and a ski resort. 

Bolack's political fortune also began 
in the San Juan Basin. In 1952 he was 
elected mayor of Farmington, a town 
that at the time had 3,500 residents and 
20 feet of paved road. Bolack imme- 
diately set about changing things — add- 
ing roads, an airport and new businesses. 
But what the region needed most was 
the water of the Colorado River and its 
numerous tributaries. Bolack. as chair- 
man of the Aqualanles, a four-state cit- 
izens' crusade, launched an exhausting 


oratorical campaign that extended from 
Arizona to Washington, D.C. His ef- 
forts resulted in passage of the Upper 
Colorado Bill and the establishment of 
a network of power and irrigation proj- 
ects that dramatically changed the ag- 
riculture and economy of the four-state 
region. 

In 1960, after serving in the New Mex- 
ico legislature, Bolack ran for lieutenant 
governor and was the first Republican 
in 32 years to be elected to that office. 
He became governor- and held office 
for only two months — after Governor 
Edwin Mccham resigned to fill a Senate 
vacancy. 

"He enjoyed every minute of it,” a 
newsman recalls. "He'd sit back in his 
chair, put his feet and a bottle on the 
big desk and invite us all in to swap sto- 
ries. The guys ate it up. He may have 
been the shortest-term governor in the 
state, but he was certainly one of the 
most popular." 

When Bolack began his B-Square 
Ranch in 1957, his wealth was already 

continued 



A bold and masculine gathering of Ronson butane pocket 
I ighters . . . on the dressy side. The very efficient, very sleek, 
very smart gift for the man who nflMOflM 
loves a little luxury in his light. n u N , 




How to pick 

the right color television 

What to look for in any brand- and why, feature for feature, dollar for dollar, 
we believe Sears is your best buy. 


How good is the color? 

How easy is the set to tune? 

These are the two main questions to ask 
about any color television set. 

Nearly every new feature you hear about 
deals with one or the other. But the features are 
often described in technicai ianguage that few 
people understand. 

Sears will explain, in simple language, what 
these features are all about. Once you know, picking 
the right set with the right features at the right 
price is easy. 

Color and two Sears advantages. 

Today, many brands can give you good 
natural flesh-tone color. 

The difference is that some provide it at the 
expense of background colora. You’ll get people 
that look like people — but the background colors 
will be off. Skies will be green. And grass will be 
blue. Not all the time. Just enough to be annoying. 

At Seal's, we solved this problem. 

We use Automatic Tint Lock. It’s new. And a 
first with Seal's. It gives you people that look like 
people — together with good background colors. 

They’ll hold true even when you change 
channels. 


On some color TV’s Sears Automatic Tint Lock 

people will look okay — {fives you natural flesh-tone 

but the background color - together with good 

colors will be off. backgrou nd color. 


For viewers who are particularly fussy about 
color, Seal's has an extraordinary feature called 
Chromix. It allows you to add delicate shades of 
color you can’t get from most other sets. 

Ordinarily, you can add only two shades: 
magenta (purplish red) and green. Chromix adds 
two more: bine and brown. Four instead of two. 

For a complete range of colors. Whether or not you 
use them is up to you, but they're there if you want 
them. 

In addition, Sears sets also have: 

KEYED AUTOMATIC GAIN CONTROL. Keeps 
picture constant under varying conditions. That is, 
so it doesn’t shimmy when a plane flies over. 

AUTOMATIC CHROMA CONTROL. Keeps 
colors from fluctuating when programs change, 
or you change channels. 

AUTOMATIC COLOR PURIFIER. Gets rid of 
impurities in the color. 

Not all brands have all these features. All 
Sears sets do. 

Finally you should know that color quality 
varies from brand to brand. And not everyone 
agrees as to what is most pleasing. You may like the 
color of a particular set, but someone else may not. 

The only way to decide if it’s good or bad is 
to look at it. If the color pleases you, fine. If not, 
keep shopping. 

Thousands of people who come into Sears 
never go any further. They like Seai-s color the 
moment they see it. 

Automatic FineTuning and why Sears uses it. 

Color television sets are becoming easier and 
easier to tune. 

One reason is that an AFC - automatic fine 
tuning control - is on most of the better sets. 






AFC gives you a clear picture automatically 
as soon as you turn your set on. Or flip channels. 

Is it necessary? Many people think so. 
Without it, you would have to fine tune your picture 
manually. And most people can’t do it half as well 
as the afc can. 

The Seal's automatic fine tuner is better than 
most because it can pick up signals that others miss. 

Sears puts AFC not only on most consoles, 
but on many portables as well. 

Ease of tuning, like color quality, varies from 
one set to the next. Some brands are more difficult 
to tune than others. 

The only way to know if a particular model is 
easy to tune is to try tuning it yourself. 

Wide screen picture, bright picture tube, 
bonded etched tube. 

No doubt you’ll be reading about the new 
unde screen picture. What is it? 

With it you’ll see the entire picture — just as 
the cameraman sees it. Up to now, part of the 
picture was cut off at the sides. Now you’ll see 
everything. 

Sears has the new wide screen picture on its 
new 25" (diagonal measure) color television. 

The bright picture tube makes whites 
whiter, making the color picture brighter and 
clearer. 

At Sears we use the best bright picture tube 
made. It gives you brightness without sacrificing 
contrast. In other words, without w r ashing out 
the dark colors. 

A bonded etched tube minimizes glare or 
reflection. You can turn on any light in your room 
and hardly get a reflection of that light on your 
TV screen. 

The bonded etched tube costs more, so not all 
manufacturers use it. Sears has it in most of their 
sets. 

How good are portables? At Sears, they’re 
as good as consoles. 

You’ll get just as good color from a portable 
as you will from a console. Timing, too, will be just 
as easy. 

Electronically, consoles and portables are 
basically the same. It’s just that everything’s more 
compact in a portable. 

Model for model, the only real difference 



between a portable and a console, other than 

cabinetry, is the 
size of the 
speaker. 

Sears has 
a complete line 
of color porta- 
bles. Including 
the new Seal’s 
Medalist II. A 
19-inch (diagonal 
measure) color 
portable with 
Automatic Tint Lock, bonded etched tube and the 
new wide-screen picture. 

As far as general characteristics go, Seal’s 
portables range in screen size from 11 in. (diagonal 
measure) to 19 in. Weigh anywhere from 38 lbs. to 
70 lbs. And start under $200. 


Soars new Medalist 1 1. The color |>o 
with Automatic Tint I^x k. 


Service and selection. You can’t do better 
than Sears. 

Be sure to ask about service before you buy 
any set. 

Not all retailers service the sets they sell. 

Sears does. 

And you can count on Sears service, whether 
you move across the street or across the country. 

We even check out the very set we sell you 
before it reaches your home. 

Everytime someone buys a color TV from 
one of our stores, it’s inspected before it’s delivered. 
Tb make sure everything is in perfect condition. 

Not all retailers do the same. 

As far as selection goes, Sears is your best bet. 

We’ve got everything from portables to table 
models to full-size consoles with the new 25-inch 
(diagonal measure) wide screen picture. It’s the 
largest available. 

What it all boils down to, is that Sears can 
give you all those things that everyone else makes 
such a fuss over. Plus features of our own that 
practically no one else can give you —at any price. 

If you like, you can use one of our convenient 
Sears, Roebuck and Co. credit plans. 

With football games and specials coming 
up, now is a perfect time to 
get a color TV. Come into 
Sears — and we’ll help 
you pick just the right set. 


Sears 



CONSERVATION continue / 


such that it would have purchased the 
richest land in the state. Instead he 
chose 350 acres of what was probably 
the poorest. 

"I wanted to prove a point," Rolack 
says. And he did. By draining, leveling 
and irrigating those original 350 acres, 
he managed to put 250 of them into cul- 
tivation. By bulldozing and banking the 
San Juan River, he cut back erosion, pre- 
vented the uprooting of hundreds of trees 
and reclaimed land that had hitherto 
been useless. 

On this land he has produced, in ad- 
dition to the Navajo willows, more than 
100 varieties of vegetables that year 
after year have taken top prizes at the 
New Mexico State Fair, proving to his 
neighbors and the world that one docs 
not have to start with the best farmland 
to grow the best produce. "One of the 
main goals at B-Square." Bolack says, 
"has been to teach the Navajos in the 
area not what a millionaire can do but 
what they themselves arc capable of and 
can afford to do. When they see rich 


green growth where there was once gray 
waste, they know that they can make 
their own gray lands green, too," 

Bolack's efforts have not been lim- 
ited to greenery. Over the years he has 
converted his ranch, now grown to 3,000 
acres, into a vast wildlife sanctuary. He 
drained swamps, created an 85-acre 
artificial lake and built dozens of nest- 
ing islands for waterfowl. On land, he 
left unharvested countless stands of 
grain and corn to provide food and 
cover for the chukars, guinea fowls, 
coots and Canada geese that he brought 
in and released there. These were soon 
joined by pheasants, quail, doves and 
ducks, for which more than a ton of 
ranch-grown grain is scattered daily as 
part of the feeding program. This past 
winter more than 25.CKX) waterfowl win- 
tered at the B-Square. The ranch, on 
which Bolack prohibits hunting, is now 
a regular stop on annual wildfowl 
migrations. 

"We cannot go on taking from the 
land without putting something back. 


That is what this is all about," Bolack 
says, surveying the green, game-filled ex- 
panses of his ranch. "Everything here 
tells part of the story about what can 
be done with land when it is used wise- 
ly and well." 

Bolack has devoted most of his en- 
ergies in past years to trying to make peo- 
ple listen. He has, at his own expense, 
run hundreds of ads in slate and na- 
tional media urging the multiple use and 
development of the country's natural re- 
sources. His ranch, its main house, tro- 
phy rooms, greenhouses, lakes and fields 
are open to the public at no charge, 
and each year close to 20,000 visitors, 
many of them schoolchildren, come to 
see for themselves w hat the Bolack brand 
of practical conservation is all about. 
He is a tireless speaker, winging from 
city to city across the nation, planting 
trees like a latter-day Johnny Applcsccd 
and entreating cub scouts, civic societies, 
college students, sportsmen and school- 
children to give back to the earth some 
of what has been taken from it. end 
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“How an Accutron 
watch helped me add 
3,000 square miles to 
Greenland? 



Bv David Humphreys, 

Explorer and Navigator 

If you get lost in northern Green- 
land, you die. 

All four of us in the expedition 
knew it. Every dog in the team knew 
it. 

To calculate our longitude we de- 
pended on an Accutron watch. 

We used the most accurate watch 
we could find because longitude is an 


exact measure of time. An error of 
only four seconds can misplace a mile. 

And at 50 below in the middle of the 
six-month arctic night, you wouldn’t 
want to do a thing like that. 

The old boys obviously didn’t have 
Accutron watches 
with tuning fork movements. 

As it turned out, there had been 
quite a bit of misplacing. 


The watch that’s become 
a scientific instrument. 
Accutron by Bulova. 


My figures (recently verified by an 
earth-orbiting satellite) showed that 
Greenland is 3,000 square miles 
larger than it appears on the official 
map compiled from records of the 
early explorers. 

The old boys had obviously calcu- 
lated their longitudes with watches 
that were slightly off. 

In those days there weren’t any 
Accutron watches with tuning fork 
movements guaranteed accurate to 
within a minute a month.* 

Which leads me to believe ( now that 
Greenland is safely behind me) that 
there may be other mis-mapped areas 
in the world. 

Say, in the nice, warm South Seas, 
perhaps? 



Accutron "247": Polished stainless steel case. 
Blue dial with matching blue Corfam 11 strap. 
Protected against common watch hazards. $110. 
•Timekeeping will be adjusted to this tolerance, 
if necessary, if purchased from and returned to 
authorized Accutron dealer within one year of 
date of purchase. Bulova Watch Company, Inc. 




Now from Goodyear 



John Davidson — First Noel 

The New York Philharmonic, 
Leonard Bernstein, Conductor 

-Carol OfThe Bells 

Anna Moffo — Joy To The World 
Richard Tucker — The Lord's Prayer 

Mahalia Jackson — Away In A Manger 
Isaac Stern — Ave Maria 
B arbr a S trei sand - ssiem Night 
Petula Clark hristmas 

Tony Bennett — The Christmas Song 

Percy Faith, his Orchestra 

and Chorus — The Little Drummer Boy 
Andy Williams - Do You Hear What 1 Hear? 
Doris Day-Toyland 

Steve Lawrence — The Night Before Christmas 

Ray Conniff & the Singers 

— We Wish You A Merry Christmas 

Petula Clark has uppcared through the courtesy of Warner Bros -7 Arts Records. 


Best OfThe Great Songs Of Christmas 


Only $100 The best loved selections from the last nine Goodyear Christmas 
1 albums. F 


Fourteen performances by the top artists of our day. At your 
Goodyear Service Store and most Goodyear Dealers. , j 

goodFyear 


hockey / Mark Mulvoy 


A punch line 
gets the 
last laugh 

P unch, that's it. It’s all over. You're 
fired." 

“Stafford, someday I'll stick those 
words right down your throat." 

That's how it was on a certain April 
night in 1969 when Stafford Smythe, 
president of the Toronto Maple Leafs, 
overlooked the four Stanley Cups Punch 
Imlach had won for his team and abrupt- 
ly dismissed the man who for 1 1 years 
had served as the Leafs’ highly success- 


ful coach and general manager. During 
the year and a half since then, Punch Inv 
lach — a person not given to suffering in 
silence — has dwelt often and vociferously 
on the day he would get back to To- 
ronto and make Smythe swallow hard. 

"1-have-returned" day came last week 
when Imlach, now coach and general 
manager of a brand-new NHL hockey 
team, brought his Buffalo Sabres to To- 
ronto for their first game ever against 
Smythe's Maple Leafs. 

Under other circumstances, the game 
would have offered minimal interest. 
Hockey fans do not get worked up over 
the private differences of coaches and 
general managers, and the only thing 
the two teams in question were vying 
for in this game was the cellar of the 
East Division of the league. But Punch 
Imlach is not the average manager- 
coach. During all his days at Toronto 
and ever since, the irascible old street 
fighter has made his presence — and his 
absence — felt. 

Buffalo is less than a two-hour drive 


from Toronto, and as part of his pre- 
season sniping at Smythe, Punch placed 
large advertisements, complete with his 
picture, in The Toronto Telegram in an 
attempt to lure Leaf fans to the Sabres’ 
home games. "Remember Me? I am in 
Buffalo now. Come over and see me!" 
one of the ads read. One of the first to 
respond by purchasing season tickets in 
Buffalo was Stafford Smythe. "I bought 
four tickets," Smythe said, "because I 
never want anyone in the Leafs' orga- 
nization to be in a position where he 
would have to ask Imlach for tickets." 

On the eve of last week's game, Im- 
lach escalated the battle by taking some 
verbal swipes at Smythe and a few of 
the Leaf players in the newspaper col- 
umn that he syndicates throughout Can- 
ada. "1 noticed that Stafford is now going 
on the road and will lend support to 
the coach,” Punch wrote. "Stafford gave 
as one of the reasons for firing me that 
I was too old to coach his team. I would 
just like to remind him that he is the 
same age 1 am." Privately, Imlach told 
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a reporter: “One reason why I insisted 
on being both coach and general man- 
ager in Toronto was so Stafford never 
could get between the coach and gen- 
eral manager the way he does now.” 

Meanwhile, in his office at the arena. 
Smythe was taking a slightly more 
urbane stance. "Punch has to have a feud 
going with someone or else he's lost," he 
said. “Actually. I think we got along very 
well. He won four cups for us, and no 
one can dispute that. The hardware is on 
the wall." Smythe linds it hard to forget 
those cups when he is talking about Im- 
lach. and he often stops himself in mid- 
tirade to mention them. 

What was the real reason for Imlach's 
dismissal? 

“I discovered.” said Smythe, "that 
he had a financial interest in the Van- 
couver minor league team that served 
as one of our farm clubs. When I asked 
him about it he assured me that he had 
no interest in the club. Well, everybody 
now knows that he did have." Indeed 
he seems to have. Imlach was paid some 


S225.000 for his part of the Vancouver 
Canucks when they came into the NHL. 

"Anyway," continued Smythe, "it’s 
a matter of league record that Punch 
was selling some of our players to his 
Vancouver club when all the time I 
thought — and our Board of Directors 
thought — the players were still under 
control of the Toronto hockey club. 

"When he left 7 oronto," Smythe con- 
cluded, "he left us with almost nothing 
because of his trades." The Leafs' pres- 
ident paused fora moment. "Then again, 
he did win those four cups," he said. 

At game time Wednesday night 
Smythe took his usual seat at the end 
of the second row behind the penalty 
box. Imlach. ham that he is. waited as 
always until the end of the Canadian na- 
tional anthem before he left the Buffalo 
dressing room. When he appeared at 
last, the standing-room-only crowd in 
the Maple Leaf Gardens gave him a 
long, rousing ovation. Referee John Ash- 
ley even delayed the start to let the fans 
salute their former idol. Imlach tipped 


his white Canadian beaver hat, and the 
game was on. 

For Imlach, revenge was swift and 
sweet. The teams were tied I I after the 
first period, but Buffalo powered its way 
to a 4-2 lead after two periods. That 
was too much for Smythe, who left his 
scat and did not return for the third pe- 
riod when Buffalo scored three more 
goals on its way to a 7-2 rout. 

During the late minutes of the game, 
the Toronto crowd kept chanting. "We 
want Punch, we want Punch," and Reg- 
gie Fleming, one of the Sabres' players, 
removed Imlach's hat and waved it to 
the crowd. In the stands, Imlach's wife 
Dodo was making more noise than the 
other 16,353 people. "She told me she 
would cause a commotion if we won," 
Punch said. 

After the game, even Punch could af- 
ford to be mellow. "If all the good wish- 
es I received meant anything." he said 
in the Sabres' dressing room, "the Leafs 
didn't have a chance." 

Touche. end 
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BERNARD FUCHS 



y ou can spot one of them a mile away. The kids yell, "Give us hack 
our ball please, mister," but he just takes a step onto the court, arch- 
es a two-handed set shot that looks like it came out of a mu- 
seum, then turns around and walks out through the door when it misses. 

What I mean is. it takes one to know one. But just go into any 
YMCA. or take a walk around a big city playground. They'll be there, 
guys who can't even see their shoes without bending over driving for a 
layup, and other guys who will play until those S40 Italian loafers don't 
have any soles left. I played one Sunday morning down in the Village 
with a guy wearing what was left of a tuxedo. 

They'll play anytime and anywhere, and if they can't play they'll watch, 
and if they can't watch they'll talk. I have to mention all this because 
there are some people around, suspicious people, who think Pete and I 
did what we did for some other reason. But there was no other reason. 
We're a little nuts on basketball. 

Peter and I teach in the same school and now and then wc play ball on 
the side in the local industrial league: really, wc play all the ball we can, 
whenever we can. We've both done some coaching and wc both played 
some in college and in the service, and between the two of us we figure 
we have a great basketball mind. We sit around in my apartment and 
make up plays and defenses and presses, and we ball up pieces of news- 
paper and shoot at the wastepaper basket. 

Anyway, we got into this thing because fate was against us. We had 
signed up with our team for the industrial league and given our shares of 
the entrance fee to Buffalo. He's the coach, general manager, equipment 
man. publicity director and everything else for the Harrison continued 


pick up your 

purse, Coach 
and Cet’s Go 


Uh, these guys were 
coaching this girls' basketball team, see? Just maybe they 
weren't exactly what Miss Blander-Quist had in mind, but 
neither was the game. Still, it was all going O.K., until . . . 

by George U. Packard 
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Street Athletic Association, and he han- 
dles our touch football team in the fall. 
The only trouble is that Buffalo got lost 
somewhere in Louisiana with the en- 
trance fee for the league. He said he'd 
been down there doing some negotiating, 
and that's the thing about Buffalo, he 
makes a living negotiating. Only no one 
has ever seen him do it. What he did 
do was get back too late for the league 
deadline and all he had left was two 
bucks, and the Harrison Street Athletic 
Association was out, and so were we. 

We were, in fact, doomed. I could sec 
all those gray afternoons and cold eve- 
nings ahead of us. So we moped around 
for a couple of days not saying much of 
anything to anybody. And then one night 
Pete came over to my place and just sat 
there with a beer in one hand, bounc- 
ing my basketball up and down with 
the other. Then he said, "I got us a 
team to coach." and he looked up at 
me with a funny smile. 

"Great," I said, and I was really ex- 
cited. "That's what we needed. We'll 
put in that zone press we figured out.” 

We had a zone press we thought was 
the finest anybody had ever thought up. 
We figured it out one night in the Ivy, 
the bar we hang out at, and it was so 
good vve took the coasters we drew it 
on home and they were under my shirts 
in the drawer, but then Pete said, "I 
don't know about the press." 

"Why? That's the greatest press any- 
body ever thought up." 

He picked up his beer again and drank. 

"It's the personnel," he said. "I don't 
know if they can handle a press." 

"What?" I said. "We could teach that 
press to a 10-ycar-old boy.” 

"That’s what I mean," he said. 

"What do you mean?" I said and he 
said, "We're not coaching 10-ycar-old 
boys," and I said, "Then what in the 
hell are we coaching?” 

"Girls," he said, and that was all. 

Wc sat around for a while after that. 
I didn't say anything and he didn't say 
anything. We just sat there. I was won- 
dering what the guys in the Harrison 
Street Athletic Association would say 
and how I wouldn't be able to show my 
face in the Ivy ever again if 1 did it and 
then I said, "I'm not coaching girls." 


"Why not?" Pete said. 

"Because you can probably go to jail 
around here for coaching girls. . . ." 
And then I remembered why 1 didn't 
want to coach girls. "And anyway it's 
ridiculous. They play those slovv-moiion 
rules where they all stand around and 
giggle and say excuse me and they wear 
bloomers, too. 1 used to watch my sis- 
ter in high school." 

I was thinking about the rules and 
how nobody could play a game of bas- 
ketball the way girls have to play it. 
There were those three dribbles and some 
crazy way they had to be positioned on 
the court like in field hockey, with six 
players and only three on offense at a 
time, but it was those three dribbles that 
really got me. They made the game im- 
possible and I said so. 

"It's no game the way they play it,” 

I said. "It's impossible." 

Pete reached in his back pocket and 
took out a little book and threw it on 
the table. I read the title: 

Rules and Regulations 
Girls and Women 
Basketball 
(Revised: 1969-70) 

"So what?” I said. 

"They've changed the rules," Pete 
said. 

"How?” 

"They've changed everything." he 
said. "Unlimited dribble for one thing." 

"What about the rest of it?" I said. 
"The rovers and all that stuff?" 

“It's out," he said. "All that's out. 
It's the same game wc play, five-man 
all the way.” 

And I don't know why but I started 
to think about the way those Japanese 
girls played volleyball in the Olympics 
and then 1 said, "Girls aren't aggressive 
enough to play five-man basketball." 

"What about that one that knocked 
you down in the lobby of the Biltmorc?" 
Pete asked and I agreed that there were 
times when they were pretty aggressive 
and then I said, "Have wc got any 
height?" and Pete knew 1 was in. NVe 
were both in and we were going to coach 
a girls' basketball team. 

The reason why we had a chance to 
coach them at all was because the sports 


lady in our school was Vassar-trained. 
and getting a little old and a little tired, 
and she didn't think she could handle 
five-man basketball. That was part of 
it. but the real reason was that Pete got 
along really well with anybody who had 
anything at all to do with basketball. 
He was a genius at it and exuded a fog 
of confidence any time he was talking 
basketball. He could create a k ind of spell 
and I was thinking that he must have cre- 
ated one hell of a spell because we were 
both bachelors in that school, and I sup- 
pose that's always some kind of a threat 
to somebody's sense of something. 

The next day before our first practice 
the Vassar lady said she wanted to alk 
to us, and I put on a clean pair of white 
socks and combed my hair in the lock- 
er room and then Pete and I went up- 
stairs to meet Miss Quist. Her whole 
name was Harriet Blandcr-Quist and she 
had been coaching girls" athletics for 40 
years and looked it. She was tall and 
thin and looked just like a golf club, 
with her hair pulled back tight, and her 
skirt was out of some other era. But 
she had some very distinct ideas about 
the way girls should play sports. 

"They must be ladies at all times," 
she said. 

"Naturally," Pete said. 

‘'That is the most important facet," 
she said. 

"Of course it is," Pete said. 

"There should be a minimum of ex- 
ercise that would cause excessive fatigue 
or perspiration." 

"Certainly," Pete said. 

"Who is this gentleman with you?” 
she said, and she was looking at me. 
Then / started looking at me. I'm 6'4 W 
and have a beard and I was in shorts 
and dirty sneakers and a torn T shirt 
and 1 always look a little disreputable. 
I fight it, but there's nothing 1 can do 
about it. Peter, of course, was rcrfcct. 
He was wearing the same stuff you wear 
when you play tennis — everything white, 
pure white. I was thinking about how 
pure he looked, and then he said that I 
was his assistant, and she went on talk- 
ing to Peter. She never talked to me at 
all, just to him. It was as if I wasn't real- 
ly there if she didn't think so and it was 
pretty obvious what she thought. 
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Craig Breedlove, land speed record holder for five years, uses Dep for Men. 
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pick up your purse 0 

Then they were talking about how the 
girls were participating in athletics in 
order to develop grace and poise and I 
was thinking that poise wasn't much help 
under the offensive boards when you 
needed position. But finally they finished 
talking. Actually, Miss Blander-Quist 
finished talking and Pete finished nod- 
ding and she left and I asked Pete what 
was the last thing she said about losing. 

“She said that most of all girls should 
learn to be good losers." 

“She said that?” 

“That’s what she said.” 

“What does it mean?” I said. 

“I don’t know what it means,” Pete 
said, “but you got to sort of ease into 
these things. We don’t want to antag- 
onize anybody.” 

And I knew that nothing was differ- 
ent. AH that nodding meant Pete was ex- 
uding his fog and the brand of ball we 
were going to be playing was going to 
be firehouse all the way. We were going 
to run everybody to death. . . . 

“Let’s go,” Pete said. “It’s time for 
practice." And we went up the stairs 
and out into the gym to meet the girls. 

I’ll admit I was a little scared. I can 
talk to girls O.K. under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, but there were at least 20 
of them out there and I had the feeling 
that Pete and I might be in over our 
heads. Then we stopped and watched. 

The first impression I got was that 
they were all walking around. One of 
them would take a shot — and it was al- 
ways the same kind of shot, a two-hand- 
er from about 10 feet — and then she 
would almost fall over. The ball would 
miss the basket and the backboard. An- 
other girl would go and pick up the 
ball, bring it back, and hand it to the 
girl who was shooting. If they didn’t 
miss completely, the ball would hit the 
backboard like a rock and rebound to 
midcourt. I watched for quite a while 
and I didn’t see anyone make a shot 
and I only saw two passes. 

Pete had that sort of stony look he 
gets sometimes and I said, “We got a 
lot to do,” and he said, “You better be- 
lieve that, but at least we start even; 
none of them can do anything." 

“Where do you think we better start?" 
I said. 
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Introducing all at once 
the stereo system 
you were going to buy 
in bits and pieces. 


A stereo cassette recorder. An FM 
radio. And an AM one. FM stereo. 
Even a phonograph. All combined 
in one beautiful compact unit. At 
one beautiful compact price. 

But don’t get Panasonic’s 
SE-990 just because it’s a stereo 
system made simple. Get it 
because it’s a stereo system made 
with all the advanced integrated 
circuitry a stereo nut could 
want. And because it gives you 
more control over your music 
than most conductors get. 

With separate sliding controls 
for volume and balance. 

And bass and treble you can 


adjust until your ears say '“Yes.’’ 

Get it because it has a 
sensitive FET tuner that brings 
even weak distant stations to 
vibrant life and stops neighboring 
stations from interfering. Because 
the AFC keeps your FM from 
drifting. For the selector switch 
that keeps your FM from your AM 
and your mono from your stereo. 

Get it because the stereo 
cassette tape recorder has 
pushbutton controls to make 
cassette handling even simpler 
and more accurate than ever. And 


the meter that shows whether you’re 
recording at the right level. 

Choose it for the phonograph’s 
4-speed changer. With a magnistate 
cartridge. And a diamond stylus 
we included because we want your 
records to be forever. 

And don’t forget the 
acoustically matched dynamic 
speakers. That bring out all 
the exquisite sound our stereo 
system is capable of delivering. 

Get the “Arlington,” Model 
SE-990 because it’s the stereo system 
you always wanted. At a price you 
never thought you could get. 

At your Panasonic dealer. 


PANASONIC* 

just slightly ahead of our tints. 

200 Park Avenue, New York 1001 7. For your nearest Panasonic dealer, call 800 243-6000. In Conn., 800 942-0655. We pay lor the call. Ask about Model SE-990 
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“Layups," Pete said. "If they can't 
make those they can’t make anything." 

So we got them all together in a circle 
and explained the principles of the layup, 
and right away the trouble started. 

The girls started to look at each oth- 
er and then they started to giggle and 
sort of push each other. I couldn't fig- 
ure out what they were laughing about 
and Pete was so involved explaining he 
didn't notice it, and then 1 saw what 
the matter was and I realized we had 
more problems than we thought. 

Basketball, just like anything else — 
motorcycle racing or chemistry or high 
fidelity — has its own vocabulary, and we 
were going to have to talk about the 
game but we were going to have to change 
the vocabulary. I was trying to figure 
out how I was going to explain to our 
rebounders that they had to get some 
part of their anatomy between the op- 
posing player and the basket, and then 
I started thinking about chest passes and 
what you could make out of that if you 
wanted to. Then there was man-for-man, 
and give-and-go, and what about zone 
presses and it all got sort of depressing. 
But the girls weren't depressed. Peter 
was a spellbinder and they listened to 
every word he said and then he got them 
in two lines. 

He threw the ball to me and I drove 
for a demonstration layup and then I 
passed to him and he put one up and 
then he told the girls to try it. 

The first one came down toward the 
basket dribbling as if it were a medicine 
ball and when she got near the basket 
she stopped and put up a two-handed 
set shot. 

The next three thought the first one 
was right and they all did the same thing 
and the fifth one got in too far and 
shot up through the bottom of the bas- 
ket. Pete told them to stop and we dem- 
onstrated again. The next one really tried 
to do what we wanted, but she just kept 
on going and came out on the other 
side of the basket without shooting at 
all and she stood there holding the ball 
and looking silly. I was getting a hope- 
less feeling and I could see Pete didn't 
know what to do next and then 1 looked 
up toward the other end of the court 
where the doors from the locker room 


were. Four more girls had come out on 
the court and were standing there talk- 
ing to each other. I walked over to one 
of the girls we were working with and 
asked, “Who are those girls that just 
came in?" and she said, “Oh. they're 
the seniors. They're always late." 

I walked up the court to meet the se- 
niors. I was going to let Pete do it. but 
he was involved with his layups and any- 
way there was something interesting 
about those girls. They had that loose- 
tough look of four girls standing on a 
street corner. When I got there they all 
smiled and said hello and we were in- 
troduced. The one who did the intro- 
ducing was called Betsy and there were 
Blair and Chia and Nell and they didn’t 
look a bit like the ones Pete was teach- 
ing layups to down at the other end of 
the court. Except for the one named 
Nell, they were bigger and there was a 
lot more to them. They even looked good 
in bloomers. 

Betsy was blonde and Blair had hair 
as black as a crow and Chia's was brown, 
and all of it was long enough to climb 
into a castle with. Nell had a puce le- 
otard on under her regulation gym suit 


and the four of them just stood there 
looking at me. figuring me out. 

1 was getting a little uncomfortable 
so 1 went and got a ball and started tell- 
ing them how the layup was the fun- 
damental shot in basketball and there 
wasn't any giggling this time. I told them 
how to do it and then I demonstrated a 
couple and then Betsy asked for the ball 
and drove and laid one up perfectly. 
She went up high and she had the best- 
looking legs of any basketball player I 
had ever seen. 

"Could you do that again?" I said. 

"Sure," she said, and she did it, only 
this time she went straight in and laid it 
up over the front of the rim. Then Blair 
did it from the left side and she ran like 
a deer and put it up left-handed with 
that smooth-as-watcr Wall Frazier 
move. Chia took the ball and tried it 
and it hit like a cannonball against the 
side of a fort. She was a big girl and I 
was glad 1 wasn't in front of her on the 
drive. Then Betsy came over and said 
that Chia never did any shooting any- 
way and 1 said. "What does she do?" 
and Betsy said. "She gels the ball so 
the rest of us can shoot." 
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"And can she get it?” I asked her. 

"Oh, she can get it all right,” and I 
looked at Chia again. She had an In- 
dian band around her head and very 
bright green eyes and she looked like 
she could get almost anything. 

Nell was still standing there and I 
asked her to try it and she said it was a 
waste of time. She said she was too small 
to shoot close to the basket and so I 
said, wondering if it could be true. “Do 
you shoot from the outside?" and she 
said, "Yes. Thai’s what I do.” 

1 gave her the ball and told Chia to 
rebound and Nell stood there on the 
left putting up 15-foot two-handers that 
rose in a beautiful arc and dropped 
through without touching the rim. Final- 
ly she missed one and Chia took it off 
the boards and came down with her el- 
bows out and the ball against her body. 

I said I'd be right back and went down- 
court to tell Pete. They were still trying 
those dead-stopped, two-handed layups 
as I told him what was up at the other 
end and he said I was crazy but he went 
up to take a look anyway. 

After a while he came back and all 
the girls were taking foul shots now and 
we talked about what we'd seen. 

"What do you think of those four?" 
I said. 

"They're the prettiest basketball play- 
ers I've ever seen,” he said, "and two 
of them can make layups." 

"And one can rebound and the other 


has got an outside shot like Richie 
Guerin." 

"I've got one down here named Rob- 
in who can do it, and we've got a bas- 
ketball team if they can learn to pass 
and there’s any aggressiveness around." 

"Remember what happened to me in 
the Biltmore, and those four look like 
they’ve had plenty of practice." 

"O.K.," Pete said. "Let's see if they’ve 
got it." and we set up three lines. We 
put Betsy in the middle with Blair on 
the left and Robin on the right and told 
them to come down the court together 
and shoot. They looked at us with that 
look students have that seems to won- 
der how you ever got to be a teacher 
and they came down and Betsy laid it 
up over the rim and it went in. The 
other two just ran along beside her. Then 
they came back and did the same thing 
again and Pete told them they were sup- 
posed to pass off. 

"Why are we supposed to pass?" Bet- 
sy said, and that stopped us for a min- 
ute and then Pete said. "Because that's 
how you play the game," and they came 
down again. Betsy passed to Blair and 
Blair passed back to Betsy and Betsy 
laid it up. 

When they came back Pete tried to ex- 
plain the principle of the three-on-two 
and the three of them nodded and then 
Betsy said. "But where are the two that 
arc supposed to be in the way?" 

We said that came later and they did 


the three-on-two with a couple of bounce 
passes and it looked fine so we put a cou- 
ple of the other girls at either end of 
the foul line and they came down again. 

Blair and Robin were coming in like 
scythes from the left and right and Bet- 
sy was coming fast down the middle. 
One of the girls playing defense moved 
over in front of Betsy and that was a mis- 
take because then there was a crash and 
they both started to go down. Blair and 
Robin had made their cuts and they 
ran into the other two and all four of 
them went down in a pile. They all got 
up except the poor girl who was play- 
ing defense. She was lying on the court 
crying and we had our first crisis. W'c 
didn't know what to do with a girl ly- 
ing on a basketball court crying, so we 
didn't do anything. Betsy helped her up 
and she went over to the bench and sat 
down. Then we put Chia and another 
big girl into the defense and tried again. 
The three came down and there was an- 
other crash and most of them were in 
the pile again only this time nobody 
was crying. 

We figured we better stop that for a 
while before somebody came into the 
gym and we called them all together 
and said that there was a lot to learn 
about basketball and called it a day. 

The days after that we taught them 
all we could, and they learned. The great- 
est thing about coaching girls is that 
most of them don't know anything to 
start with. They don't have any bad hab- 
its and you arc even. When you coach 
boys, you start with what they'\c got 
and they don't ever get very much bet- 
ter than they were to begin with, but our 
girls got better all the time. 

We taught them one-threc-onc and 
two-one-two zone defenses, a shifting 
man-for-man and a full- and a half- 
court press and they learned it all. We 
had trouble teaching them foul shots be- 
cause it's hard to teach a foul shot if 
you can't touch the person you're teach- 
ing. but some of them learned that. too. 
Nobody but Nell could shoot from the 
outside, but we weren't worried. We 
drilled them so hard on the fast-break 
that we weren't going to worry about 
outside shooting. Chia would take the 
rebound and pass it on the outlet to 
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Who is the fourth good man who protects 
your family, too? 


Your New Ybrk Life Agent. 


The policeman, the fireman, the doctor all 
protect your family in their own special way. 

And, your family’s financial se- 
curity is also a precious thing that 
needs protection. 

This is where our man comes in. 

Your New York Life Agent was 
carefully chosen and thoroughly 
trained. Life insurance is his business, 
his only business. 

He is especially qualified to put 



together a program of protection individually suited 
to your family's needs. 

When you think of family security, 
think of your New York Life Agent. 
He's a good man to know. 

New York Life Insurance Company 
51 Madison Ave., N.Y., N.Y. 10010 
Life, Group and Health Insurance, 
Annuities, Pension Plans. 

125 years of service 


Fora happier life 
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Robin or Nell and then they'd pass up 
the middle to Betsy and they'd come 
down that way and score. It was a beau- 
tiful thing to sec with those three girls 
coming down the court with their hair 
flying and then a quick bounce pass and 
it would be in for two. Robin had a 
nice move from the right and Betsy was 
something up the middle with a hang- 
ing. over-the-front-of-the-rim layup, but 
the prettiest was long-legged, left-hand- 
ed Blair taking that one big step and glid- 
ing up to the basket like a slender bird 
taking off. 

The five of them were really good and 
they got better and better until we had 
to play six against them in the scrim- 
mages to make it close. Then we tried 
them against the freshman boys and had 
them beat with the fast break until they 
started playing one man back all the 
time. Even so they only beat us by eight. 

Our first game was against the girls 
from South Paterson. It was away and 
we went there on the bus with all the 
girls singing and Pete and me dressed 
in suits. We were still doing some coach- 
ing, sitting on the arms of the seats, but 
then we got there and went into the 
gym. Betsy took the girls into the lock- 
er room and Pete and I went over to 
meet the other coach. 

She looked just the opposite of our 
Miss Blander-Quist. This one looked like 
a golf ball, and I began to wonder if all 
lady coaches looked like pieces of ath- 
letic equipment. I really wanted to meet 
the one who looked like a lacrosse stick 
or even a catcher's mitt and that isn't 
as crazy as it sounds, because the as- 
sistant coach standing next to the golf 
ball looked like a football. 

As usual, Pete was doing the talking 
and 1 tried to find something to do so I 
walked around and checked the out-of- 
bounds lines and the foul lanes and the 
nets and then Betsy and the girls came 
up and started the layup drill. 

Pete came over and we sat down and 
waited for the officials. Finally they came 
up out of the locker room and you had 
to wonder about them. They both had 
regulation black-and-white-striped 
shirts, or maybe they're called blouses, 
and long white skirts and high black 
sneakers that looked like Dolph Schayes 


wore them, and they were exactly what 
you would think a couple of guards from 
a women's penitentiary would look like. 
They were the two toughest looking 
women I had ever seen and they gave us 
the kind of look that asked, "Where did 
you escape from?" They really looked 
more at me than Pete, but they looked at 
him, too. You could see right away that 
they didn’t think too much of men coach- 
ing girls' basketball. 

Betsy went out and talked to them 
and then came back and we all got in a 
huddle and held hands and then they 
went out for the opening tap. 

Chia tapped to Betsy and Betsy threw 
a long crosscourt pass to Blair who went 
in and laid it up with that move that 
looked like a deer taking a fence at the 
edge of a field and we were up two. 
They took the ball out and ran into our 
press and then it really started. Before 
we could get Betsy's attention and tell 
her to take off the press, we were up 20 
to nothing. Then we were up 36 to two 
and we put in the second string. When 
it was over we had won 54-14 and peo- 
ple were looking at us. It was embar- 
rassing and Pete and 1 didn't know' what 
to do. Pete went over and shook hands 
with the other coach and said something 
about how any team can have an off 
day but she wasn't very happy and I 
just sort of sneaked out of the gym. 

And it went on like that. We dev- 
astated every team we played and the 
word must have got around because af- 
ter a while the lady coaches would hard- 
ly talk to us before a game, and never 
after one. We won them all, seven in a 
row, and we had only one more game 
on the schedule. Pete was even talking 
about finding some kind of tournament 
and maybe renting a bus and barnstorm- 
ing around the Midwest. 

The last game of the season was w ith 
Saint Mary's, a Catholic girls' school in 
town, and we didn't figure that they'd 
have much. We'd take them and have 
the only undefeated season our school 
had seen in a long time. 

The game was at home and the w hole 
school came out to watch. We were on 
the court early and the girls were just 
fooling around and then the other team 
showed up. They came through the door 


and didn't look any different from any 
other team we'd played. The lady coach 
came in and then just behind her came 
a guy carrying the ball bag and the med- 
ical kit. He poured the balls out and 
told the girls something and they went 
out and started two layup lines and Pete 
and I looked at each other. We didn't 
say anything. We just looked at each 
other but we were really saying a lot 
and what we were saying was that we 
were in trouble. 

I don't know why we hadn't consid- 
ered the possibility that some other team 
would have a man as coach, but we 
hadn't. We thought we were unique. We 
knew we were less than unique when the 
St. Mary's girls changed shooting lines 
from the right to the left and made their 
layups left-handed. We were in trouble. 

It was psych time and both Pete and 
I knew it. We talked a minute and I 
walked fast out of the gym and down 
to the French Department office and 
got the record player wc used once in a 
while in practice. Then I went into the 
student lounge and got an Otis Red- 
ding and a Jimi Hendrix and came back 
and started a record off just as our girls 
began their layup lines. We took the 
three or four girls out who still couldn't 
make layups and then we walked over 
to talk to their coach. 

He was standing there watching his 
girls with his hands in his pockets and 
just before we got there he started them 
in on a jump-shot drill and Pete and I 
began to get really nervous. 

"Hi," Pete said, and the guy said hel- 
lo and introduced himself. 

"How you been doing?" Pete said. 

"We've been lucky," he said. 
“Haven't lost one." 

"How do you like coaching girls?” 1 
said. 

"It's fine," the guy said. "They learn 
fast," and he yelled something to one 
of his girls and they went into a high 
post give-and-go that looked like they 
knew' what a man-for-man defense was, 
so I yelled down to Betsy and our girls 
went into the three-on-two drill, and then 
I saw it. 

The same as always, Nell was off by 
herself on a side basket with another girl 
rebounding for her. Nell was just stand- 
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The luxurious 
holiday gift-wrap is 
our gift to you. 


Old Taylor was the 
crowning achievement of 
Col. Edmund H. Taylor, Jr., 
foremost Bourbon distiller 
of the late 1800’s. 

Old Taylor was his gift 
to Bourbon lovers. 
Today, it’s the best-selling, 
premium-priced Bourbon 
in America. 


We still make Old Taylor in this 
castle because it’s near the limestone 
spring the Colonel discovered in 1887. 
Taste Old Taylor and you’ll know why 
it’s the Bourbon worth giving. 





A Technos can take 36 holes. 8 
sets of tennis, 16 laps on 34-mile 
track and 25 yards underwater— if 
you can. And it looks great on your 
wrist, besides. 


Takeagood lookatthe models shown. Each 
has up-to-the-minute dress-up 
and sport features that not 
onlytelltheexacttimebutthe 
date, too. Some even tell you 
what day it is. Each has a 17- 
jewel Swiss movement. Each is 
water-resistant. And some models 
go650feet underwaterto prove it. 

All are completely automatic, so 
you'll never have to wind them. 

And all have luminous dials, 
so you can even tell time in 
the dark. 


Ask your jeweler— listed be- 
low— to show you a Technos 
watch, He’ll show youagreattime- 
piece at a sporting price ($29.50 
to $135.00) 


F orcolorful brochure, write: 
Technos, 501 MadisonAve., 
New York, N.Y. 10022 


TECHNOS 
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ing there on the left dropping in those 15- 
foot two-handers and before I could tell 
her to stop the guy said, '‘That's a nifty 
little shooter you got there." "Oh, she 
gets lucky now and then, but we don't 
play her much," I said. 

Nell had been scoring 15 or 20 points 
a game for us and then the guy said, 
"She looks like she owns that spot on 
the left." and Pete and I didn't say any- 
thing. We walked back to the bench 
and sat down. I had my head in my 
hands and Peter was just staring across 
the gym into the wall. 

The warmups ended and we were ready 
to go but the officials weren’t there yet. 
Finally, they came through the big doors 
of the gym. They were the same two 
we'd had in our first game and they 
looked just as tough as ever, but we fig- 
ured we'd be even with the other guy 
coaching. Wrong. He sat down and the 
woman who had come with him was talk- 
ing to the officials. Obviously, she han- 
dled everything out front and we wished 
we'd thought of that. Pete and I went 
out and got the same stare we got from 
all women officials, and then we sat down 
and the game started. 

I've seen some games and I've been 
in some, but I never saw one like that. 
We figured the guy would do it, and 
right away he came out in a box-and- 
one defense with their best defensive 
player on Nell and she didn't get half a 
dozen shots off in the whole game, and 
what she got off were rushed. But that 
left the middle open and Betsy and Blair 
and Robin drove and Chia rebounded 
and we're up 22-20 at the half. 

We talked to the girls at halftime and 
they knew that they were in a different 
kind of game. Betsy had all the skin off 
one knee and Robin had what looked 
like the beginnings of a black eye. They 
all had their hair in their faces and then 
Chia went down in the locker room and 
came back with those colored Indian 
bands for everybody. They put them on 
and they looked like the Carlisle Indian 
Women s Team, Chia wanted to know 
if that was a psych and we said it sure 
was, then they went out for the tap. 

The third quarter was close and it 
was in the middle of it that the real trou- 
ble started. They had the ball and \ e e 


working it around the outside of our one- 
three-one defense and it got over on the 
left and one of their girls put up a one- 
hander. Chia didn't have position for 
the rebound but she went for it any- 
way, the way she always did, recklessly, 
and she took two of the other team down 
with her in a pile. The official blew her 
whistle and then just stood there with 
her arm out like a traffic cop. She was 
pointing toward the door of the locker 
room. We didn't know what had hap- 
pened. Chia and the official started to 
argue and then the official took Chia 
by the shoulders and led her to the door 
of the gym that went down to the lock- 
ers. Next she came over to us with her 
rulebook out. 

She stood there and looked at Pete 
and me and then she said, "What have 
you taught those girls! That one there 
with the hair is out of this game for 
... for bestiality!” 

"For what?" I said. 

"For bestiality," she said, "and for 
. . and now she was reading from 
her rulebook: 


"Hiuking: Threatening the eyes of a 
player in possession of the ball by using 
the hands in a dangerous manner; Dis- 
playing unsportsmanlike behavior. and for 
Unnecessary roughness." and she said all 
that so you knew where the italics were. 

So Chia was out and we had to go 
the rest of the game without her, but 
we did, and they were up 34-33 at the 
end of the third quarter. 

Then we were into the fourth and af- 
ter a minute or two the other thing hap- 
pened. We were on a fast break and as 
they came by one of the officials said 
something to me, but I was yelling and 
I didn't hear her in the excitement. On 
the next fast break Betsy got called for 
charging and I stood up with my hands 
pulling my hair and yelled. "What do 
you mean, charging !" 

I didn't say it the best way I could 
have and one of those prison-guard types 
blew her whistle again and came over 
and said. "Mister. I called charging and 
that's number two for you. and you're 
expelled !” 

“I’m whatT' I said. 
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Cross Desk Sets — single or double base with 12 Kt. Gold Filled pT\f\QC 
or Sterling Writing Instruments. From twenty-five to seventy-five V'KUuJ 
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Authentic Jack Daniel’s 


Old-Time Tennessee 



glazed ceramic inside and out. 
ideal as patio ornaments, serving 
jugs or bar pitchers. I also sell 
other items, such as old labels, 
advertising posters, and fancy de- 
canters, as well as old-Tennessee 
things like country hams, walking 
sticks and whittling kits. For a fun 
catalog of unusual items from the 
Tennessee hills, send 2S( to my 
store and I'll mail you one directly. 

□ 1.) gallon jugs. $7.00 each 

D 2.) y 2 -galton jugs, $5.00 each. 

□ 3.) quart jugs. $4.00 each. 


Check or Money Order Only 

(Tennessee residents, add 3% sales tax) J 
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"Property of" T Shirt in official grey color 
Available for all NFl-MLB-NHland NBA teams. 


Men's Sixes: Small-Medium-Large $3.50 

Youth Sixes: Small-Medium. large .. . $3.25 

Official Emblem Sweatshirt- all 26 NFLteams 

Men's Sixes $5.00 

Youth Sixes $4.50 


"Free" 24 page, full-color catalog 
included with all orders. 

To order catalog alone send 50c. 

MARKET PROMOTIONS Inc. 

Dept. SI-2 

2657 N. Clark Streel 
Chicago, fffinois 60614 


pick up your Purse ^ 

“You’re out. mister, off the bench,' 
and she reached into the pocket of her 
skirt and pulled out the rulebook and 
read it out loud to me: 

. . for the second infraction the 
coach or team follower is instructed to 
leave the gymnasium for the remainder 
of the game. If the individual refuses to 
leave, the team must default the game." 
She looked up at me, and said. "That’s 
Rule 10. Section 2. Sub-section ‘g.' mis- 
ter, you want to read it?" 

I didn't want to read it, but I did 
wram to ask her what in the hell a 
team follower was, whether or not it 
was like a camp follower, but Pete qui- 
eted me down and I went and watched 
the rest of the game through the doors 
of the gym. 

It went back and forth with nobody 
up more than two or three and we went 
into the last minute down one point and 
they had the ball. They had a good drib- 
bler and she was just running around 
with the ball and we didn’t have any 
more time-outs left and it looked like 
the end. There were only 20 seconds 
left when Betsy left her man and start- 
ed to double-team the one with the ball, 
then 10 seconds left and somehow Bet- 
sy knocked the ball loose and it started 
Out of bounds but just before it got there 
she saved it and she looked up and saw 
Blair running for the basket and threw 
the pass. There was a girl on Blair, but 
she got the ball and kept on going. She 
lengthened out that long, antelope stride 
of hers, tucked her legs under her and 
went up for the left-handed layup. It 
went in as smooth as could be just as 
the horn sounded. We'd won and I ran 
back into the gym and everybody was 
running around and the girls were 
screaming and it was great. 

It was over and we'd won them all 
and I went and sat down next to Pete 
on the bench as the gym was clearing 
out. We didn't talk. We just thought 
about Miss Quist and Vassar ladies and 
female cops in striped blouses. Finally, 
everybody was out except a couple of 
little kids shooting baskets. Pete got up. 
He stood there a minute and then he 
said, "Well, that's this year. Pick up 
your purse, coach, and let's go." We 
Walked out of the gym. end 




Only an idiot would 
try to sell you 
a big, expensive 
copying machine at 

a time like this. 


And we’re not idiots. So what we're trying to sell you 
is a $39.95 copying machine called Copymate n.’ 

The Copymate II is fast. You'll get a perfect dry copy 
(as good as the big machines) in less than 30 seconds. 

The Copymate II will copy anything. Anything mean- 
ing letters, tax records, medical forms, bills, checks, 
contracts, your kid’s assignments, even pages from books. 
The Copymate II will save you money. Because it will only 
make one copy at a time, you run off just what you need. And in times 
like these, that’s a real plus. 

The Copymate II will also save you time. It’s compact enough to 
sit right on your desk or your secretary’s desk. Figure out what a copy 
really costs when you have to travel to make one. 

The Copymate II is attractive. It weighs a neat eight pounds and 
comes in decorator colors. 

The Copymate II costs only $39.95, so you can buy a couple for 
much less than the price of those big machines. 


wr coryrmte n *r these fire stores 

Chicago Area Ace Hardware. Goldblatt's. Order from Horder. Sears. True Value Hardware Stores. 

Utility Stationery Stores. Value V A S Service Hardware Stores. Montgomery Ward. 

■n Chicago-All Types Office Equipment. Business Stationers. First Distributors. Inc . Herman Wilj & Son In Surrounding Areas — Elgin. III. -Beck's Office Supplies. 
Evanston, lit. Poes Camera Co. Joliet. Ill.-Starman's. Inc. Rockford. III.— Fisher Office Equipment. Rochford. III. -Charles V. weise Co. 

South Bend. Ind. Robertson s. South Bend. Ind. - G Wyman & Co . Valparaiso. Ind.- Valparaiso Office Supply. Wanhegan. III. — Lake County Office Supply. 


CH3 


There’s the Bloody Mary and then 
there’s the Bloody Merrier. 



Do something nice for someone— like toking a 
Bloody Mary and making her a more merry Mory. 
V-8 Cocktail Vegetable Juice does the trick. 
Just ice, 4 jiggers of "V-8" 16 oz.1 and 1 of your 
old standby. So, always keep some handy because. 
"V-8" makes the Bloody Merrier. 


If it doesn't have "V-8)' it’s not a Bloody Merrier. 




CH4 



There’s more to our Sony than just a pretty 
face. It’s all the set you’ll ever want. 

Not like one of those huge, klutzy things 
that overwhelm everybody and everything. 

The 1 1-inch * portable Sony is at home anywhere 
in ycurhome. Bigenough for your living room. 
Small enough to fit in your kitchen. Light enough 
to carry off to bed. And amenable to anything. 
Want to sit out under the stars? There's an 


optional battery. And when the sun comes up? 
Snap on its sun filter, like the one in the 
picture. You'll never scream, “I can’t take you 
anywhere!” Because, day or night, inside or 
out, it'll always give you that same beautiful 
Sony quality. 

So don't buy in haste and repent at leisure. 
If you're looking for the perfect tv, get the Sony 
TV110U. It's the set you can live with. 


V.'easured diagonally 


® 1970 Sony Corp. of America. Visit our Showroom, 585 Fifth Avenue, New York. New York. 


FACES IN THE CROWD 


FOR 

THE RECORD 

A roundup ol the sport* information 


basketball ABA: I he Kentucky Colonels, win- 
ners of 13 of their last 14 after a miserable 3-4 
start, took over the East Division lead when Vir- 
ginia lost to Memphis 119-103. The Squires fell 
again to the surging Floridians 137-115 before re- 
bounding against Indiana and Pittsburgh. Ken- 
tucky. however, wasn't losing at all as new Coach 
Frank Ramsey enjoyed three straight victories. The 
West Div ision also tightened when season-long lead- 
er Utah lost tw ice, once to second-place Indiana 1 35- 
122. The Floridians' defeat of Virginia was one of 
four straight that brought their record to the .500 
level. A 147-132 victory over Texas, which plays 
defense like it never heard of the Alamo, was the 
Floridians' top output of the year. A 122-1 16 vic- 
tory in Pittsburgh was played before a crowd of 
8.074 -four times normal si/e but every ticket vv as 
a freebie, part of a Condor promotional effort. Den- 
ver's best court performance of the week came in a 
federal judge's chambers in Los Angeles, where rt 
was ruled that rebellious superstar Spencer Hay- 
wood must fulfill his SI. 9-million Rocket contract. 
NBA: The Milwaukee Bucks have won 13 straight 

B imes and arc making a shambles of the Midwest 
ivision race. Of Milwaukee's four victories last 

Baltimore of the Central ( 105 901 and Los Angeles 
of the Pacific (HI -100). The others came against 
San Francisco, 1 19-100 and 127-102. and after one 
of them Oscar Robertson said. "We're going to 
get beat. It's coming. But if vve do. we're going out 

has been heightened by the failures of Detroit, w hich 
opened with nine consecutive wins and later dropped 
six in a row before finally beating Phoenix 112- 

appninting team, but Pete Maravich is looking less 
and less like the million-dollar flop he seemed ear- 
lier. He scored 28 points in a 116-105 loss to Los 
Angeles, his pro career high until he hit 32 twice— 
against Portland (a 146-131 defeat) and Baltimore 
(a 130-103 victory I. New York continued to hold 
on to the Atlantic Division lead despite a rash of 
injuries that included one to leading scorer, re- 
bounder. captain and moving spirit Willis Reed. 
With Reed limping, the Knicks lost to Philadelphia 
113-106 and Cincinnati 106 98 and had to struggle 
to get by Cleveland 102-94. 

boxing — JOE FRAZIER fiatlened Bob Tostcr with 
only 49 seconds gone in the second round to retain 
his world heavyweight title in Detroit. Foster was the 
eighth light-heavyweight king to try unsuccessfully 
for the heavyweight crown. Fra/ier's probable next 
challenger: Muhammad Ali I page 20). 

football -The pro football merger into two con- 

ward playoff' situation, whereby the highest fin- 
isher among the also-rans in each conference joins 
the division champs in the postseason derby. Al- 
though most of the divisions remained tightly knot- 
ted after Sunday's action, some of the N'FL's con- 
tenders have begun eyeing those "at-large" playoff 
spots as their championship ambitions dwindle. 
Only NFC Central leader MINNESOTA, a 10 3 
winner over Green Bay. seems assured of an out- 
right division title. Second-place DETROIT. fol- 
lowing its crucial 28-7 defeat of Western leader 
San Francisco, was one of those most in conten- 
tion for the at-large spot. The 49crs. meanwhile, 
lead LOS ANGELES by only one game as the 
Rams' defense prevailed in a 1 7—7 victory against 
Atlanta. ST. LOUIS tied KANSAS CITY 6-6. the 
fourth straight week in which the Cardinals did 
not allow a touchdown. In the NFC Fail, both St. 
Louis and New York seem strong playoff candi- 
dates —either as bridesmaid or bride. The situation 
is no less muddled in the AFC. George Blanda 
pulled another one out for OAKLAND, kicking a 
16-yard field goal with seven seconds left as the Raid- 
ers downed San Diego 20-17. The victory gave the 
Western Division leaders a tenuous one-game ad- 
vantage over Kansas City. With their 5-3-2 record, 
the Chiefs nevertheless remain a good choice for 
the fourth playoff berth. CLEVELAND. on the 
other hand, with only a 5-5 record in the Central 
Division, must maintain its one-game lead over 
CINCINNATI and Pittsburgh. The Browns de- 
feated Houston 28 1 4 while the Bcngals were blast- 
ing the Sleclers 34-7. The Eastern Division race 

! ;rcw more confusing as Baltimore went south and 
ailed to win for the second straight week. The 
Colts let part of their lead over Ml AMI slip in the 34 
17 loss, and the Dolphins heightened their playoff 
chances with a 6-4 record. 

NATIONAL CONFERENCE -Eastern: St. Louis (7-2-1). 
New York (6-3-0). Dellas (6-4-0), Washington 


(4-6-0). Philadelphia (1-7-1). Central: Minnesota 
(9-1-0). Detroit (6-4-0) Green Bay (5-5-0), Chicago 
(4-6-0). Western San Francisco (7-2-1). Los Angeles 
(6-3-1). Atlanta (3-5-2). New Orleans (2-7-1). 


AMERICAN CONFERENCE-Eastcrn: Baltimore 
(7-2-1), Miami (6-4-0) Buffalo (3-6-1), New Yoik 
(3-7-0), Boston (1-9-0). Central: Cleveland (5-5-0), 
Cincinnati and Pittsburgh (4 6-0). Houston (2-7-1). 
Western Oakland (6-2-2), Kansas City (5-3-2). Den- 
ver (5-5-0). San Diego (4-4-2). 


harness racing— LA VERNE HANOVER 
(SI 0.60 > made Triple Crown winner Most Happy 

victors in the American Pacing Classic in Ingle- 
wood. Calif. The winner's time for the I 'A miles 


hockev fn (he Mfl.'s oh-so-tight East division. 
Boston. New York and Montreal nosed in and out 
of the lead like Hut Wheels racers. The week's key 
contest was played between Montreal and New 
York before the largest crowd of the season ( 1 7.989) 
at the Montreal Forum. Both the Canadicns and 
the Rangers had won their last two, but New York 
emerged with a 5 -4 victory, its second one-goal tri- 
umph of the year over Montreal. On the same 
night Boston was whipping Philadelphia 5-2. so at 
week's end the Brums and New York held a one 
point lead on the Canadicns. Boston would have 


iwly Califor 


. Thi 


Chicago and St. I 
aining their onc-po 
tie. St. Louis had ej 


mountaineering Scorning a rescue attempt al- 
though seriously hampered bv bad weather. DEAN 
CALDWT 1.1. of Portland. Ore. and WARREN 
H ARDING of West Sacramento. Calif, completed 
a 27-day conquest of LI Captlan a 3,600-foot 
perpendicular monolith in Yoscmitc National 
Park. 


TENNIS ROD LAST R and MRS. BILLIE JEAN 
KING sson championships at the Embassy indoor 
tournament in Wembley, England. Laver triumphed 
6-3. 6-4. 6-4 over ClilV Richey, while Mrs. King 
was downing Mrs. Ann Jones 8 6. 3-6. 6-1. 

track a field- Winner MARGARET BEA- 
C'HAM and runner-up Norine Brailhwaitc each 
bettered the existing record lor Ihc women's 1.000- 
mclcr run at an indoor meet in Cosford. England. 
Miss Bcacham's time was 2:46.5. three seconds be- 
low the old mark. 



DR. STEVE AUGUST of 

Detroit defeated Gor- 
don Pfeiffer of Seattle 
20-21. 21-20. 21-7 in 
winning the National 
AAU Four Wall Hand- 
ball championship 
played in South Bend. 
Ind. Neither man had 
lost a set before reach- 
ing the finals of the 
tournament. 



HOWARD SPRAGUE. 

55, of Mason City. 
Iowa and Boca Raton, 
Fla. won the men's 55 
senior tennis title in the 
Cape Coral Junior Vet- 
erans and Seniors In- 
vitational by defeating 
Jack Staton, the na- 
tion’s leading 60-and- 
over tennis player, 6-3, 
6-2. 



WILLIAM OE SHIELDS. 

senior halfback for the 
Laurel Highlands High 
football team in Union- 
town. Pa-, gained 339 
yards in 19 carries and 
scored touchdowns on 
runs of 64. 72. 73 and 
74 yards, while leading 
his team to a 26-20 vic- 
tory over Belle Vernon 
High. 


mileposts -AWARDED: To Indianapolis 500 win- 
ner At. LNSER. the Martini & Rossi Golden Ea- 
gles Trophy as Ihc lop American driver of 1970. 
The US AC champion, with 10 track victories this 
year, also received a check for S7.S00. 

NAMED: As Most Valuable Player in the Na- 
tional League for 1970, Cincinnati Reds Catcher 
JOHNNY BENCH. 22. youngest ever to win the 
honor. The nearly unanimous choice led the ma- 
tors in home runs (45) and runs batted in (148) 
while batting .293. 

RECOMMENDED: By a National Labor Re- 
lations Board trial examiner, lhal complaints of 
unfair labor practices by former Umpires BILL 
VALENTINE and At. SALERNO against the 
American League be dismivsed. The examiner 
ruled that the pair, who had a total of 12 years 
major league umpiring experience between them, 
had no I proved their assertion lhal they were 
fired in 1968 for union activities, rather than in- 
competence. as the league had charged. Valentine 
and Salerno can appeal to the full board. 
SCUTTLED: Plans for any immediate merger of 
the National Basketball Association with the Amer- 
ican Basketball Association, following an announce- 
ment by NBA Commissioner Walter Kennedy that 
the older league would no longer seek Ihc nec- 
essary congressional approval. 

WITHDRAWN: FORD MOTOR COMPANY'S 
multimillion-dollar support for all its stock car and 
sports car racing interests. The announcement came 
less than one week after Chrysler Corporation an- 
nounced severe cuts in its factory support for rac- 



DENNIS TRUJILLO led 

the Centennial High 
cross-country team in 
Pueblo, Colo, to an un- 
beaten season and its 
second straight state ti- 
tle by winning 1 1 reg- 
ular season meets and 
individual honors at the 
state championships in 
Boulder. Trujillo is a 
junior. 



GLENN WARNER, in his 

25th year as soccer 
coach at the U.S. Na- 
val Academy, achieved 
a rare collegiate mile- 
stone with his 200th ca- 
reer victory in a 4-1 w in 
over Swarthmorc. His 
overall record is 200-51- 
26 and includes 17 con- 
secutive winning sea- 
sons for Navy. 


DIED: Noted charter-boat captain THOMAS M. 
GIFFORD. 74, who helped hi- customers to many 
world-record catches in half a century of angling 
and is credited with inventing the outrigger and 
swiveled fighting chair; of cancer; in Miami. 


CREDITS 


16, 17 -top le‘» 1 bottom center. VVolter loon Jr.; 
Horn* Kluerme e: 1 18 -Hein/ Kluermoier; 20, 21 — 

Ne-l tc»te': 22, 23 -Carl Iwataki: 24-26 --0on Uhr. 
bror> 41 -tllupra'ion bv Ttiomos B. Alter; 65 -Tony 
Too a. 66 —Rich Clu-hcn. 70 -UPI. 76. 77-Ell.oll 
Erwin. Ma 3 num; 78 — Howord’s Photography. 



jeff park of Saska- 
toon, Saskatchewan 
scored 10 touchdowns 
(two receiving, seven 
rushing, one returning 
a kickoff) as the Bed- 
ford Road Rcdmcn 
blasted crosstown rival 
Nutana 101-6. Park's 
younger brother Lance 
scored three times in the 
victory. 




*hiVkev 


DROP 


1| fju=— In his first day with us, the new tax man had 
, t L- j seen some Jack Daniel’s being made. So, of course, 

0., j he expected it to be barreled the next day. When 
V "* v it wasn’t, he was confused. You see, he didn’t know 

about the extra step we take 
that other distillers don’t. 

That’s charcoal mellowing, a 
time-consuming process thac 
smooths our whiskey through ten feet of charcoal 
before it’s barreled. When he understood this, he 
realized what sets Tennessee whiskey apart from 
all others. Just a sip of Jack Daniel’s, we believe, 
and you’ll make the same pleasant discovery. 

O 1968, Jack Daniel Distillery, lem Motlow, Prop., Inc. 

TENNESSEE WHISKEY • 90 PROOF BY CHOICE . DISTILLED AND BOTTLED BY JACK DANIEL DISTILLERY . LYNCHBURG (POP. 384), TENN. 


CHARCOAL 

MELLOWED 


BY DROP 


RECALLING THE OLD DAYS at Jack Daniel’s brings to mind the 
time the new tax man discovered Tennessee whiskey. 



1 9 hoie THE READERS TAKE OVER 


THE OLD SAVAGERY 

Sirs: 

First it was your hilarious probe of the 
Heidi incident ( Television and Sport, Dec. 
22 et seq.), then the true story of Booth Lus- 
teg (“ The Coach Wants to See You," Sept. 
21). Now Alex Hawkins tells all (My Ca- 
reer (So to Speak), Nov. 1 6 et seq. ). These 
have to be the three funniest stories in the 
history of football. What will SI ever find 
for an encore? 

Pat Robertson 

City Editor 

The Columbia Record 

Columbia, S.C. 

Sirs: 

I would like to compliment Alex Haw- 
kins on an interesting article. However, by 
portraying an established star like Tom 
Matte in the manner that he did he has 
done him an injustice. Tom Matte doesn't 
lack ability. What is lacking is Alex Haw- 
kins' ability to recognize something that 
transcends physical ability. If an athlete 
doesn't have truly outstanding natural skills, 
he can rise above this deficiency with extra 
effort and dedication. These are inborn 
characteristics of all great athletes. 

Bob Vander Schoor 

Holland, Mich. 

Sirs: 

Good old Captain Who has outdone him- 
self again. He is just as slick now as he was 
in his playing days (when he was enjoying 
the full benefit of his various escape routes 
to hotels and bars after curfew). Neverthe- 
less, I think Hawkins has something going 
when he mentions the "secure" football 
players of today. With the advent of huge 
contracts and player pension funds, some 
of the old savagery of pro football has dis- 
appeared (forgive me, Dick Butkus). Re- 
member the good old days when guys like 
Red Grange, Norman Van Brocklin, Alan 
Ameche and John Henry Johnson really had 
to work to bring home the bread? 

Chip Oliver was saying almost the same 
thing ( Wow, Like Let's Really Try to Win, 
Oct. 12). He claimed that football was hard- 
er in college than in the pros. I believe him. 
Heck, these college kids don't worry about 
getting hurt — they just give it the old col- 
lege try and go out and crack heads. 

Craig Ayres 

Charlottesville, Va. 

Sirs: 

Alex Hawkins comes through as a man 
who is his own person. While some will con- 
test his views about the types of players 
today versus those of the 1950s and about 
whether giving the players a sense of se- 


curity is bad for the game, for me they ex- 
plain why I am quite able now to leave a 
game (at the park or on TV) before it has 
been completed. I am bored. We needed 
the Hawkins type of player to establish the 
game just as we needed the Frank Lukes to 
establish aviation. But where is the excite- 
ment today in visiting an airport? Sorry, 
Alex, this is progress. 

Pat Morrissey 

Washington 

Sirs: 

It appears to me that when Alex Haw- 
kins relates his being in the broadcasting 
business to being a part of football and put- 
ting off growing up he is being extremely 
modest. A man w ho can and w ill write about 
his "inadequacies" in such a manner is as 
big a man as there is. Professional sports 
could use more like him. 

P. LaFontaine 

Syracuse, N.Y. 

PAINFUL POSITION 

Sirs: 

I commend you on the article What a 
Way to Make a Living (Nov. 16), which 
clearly shows that it takes physical endur- 
ance to play the game of football. Instead 
of glorifying the quarterbacks, who many 
people say play the hardest position, you 
have highlighted the men who really play 
the toughest and the most painful position 
in all of pro football. The number of in- 
juries proves it. A running back lasts an av- 
erage of five to six years, but there are a 
couple of quarterbacks who were playing 
before most of the current running backs 
were born. 

Thomas Daly 

New York City 
Sirs: 

I thought a running back just ran, blocked 
and caught passes, instead of being clob- 
bered. The story MacArthur Lane told to 
Robert Jones was great. 

John Traylor 

Huntsville, Ala. 

CALVIN AND GOLIATH 

Sirs: 

Congratulations on a fine article (Calvin 
and the Kiddie Corps, Nov. 16). After four 
outstanding years at Niagara, Calvin Mur- 
phy has certainly proved that the little man 
is back to stay in professional basketball. 
San Diego has a gold mine in Calvin. He 
and other members of the kiddie corps have 
shown that it wasn't only David who slew 
the giant. 

Blair J. Ciklin 

New Concord. Ohio 


Sirs: 

I enjoyed your article, but I was surprised 
that you limited your discussion to guards 
and failed to note the increasing trend to- 
ward smaller, quicker players at all posi- 
tions, especially in the NBA. 

Even at center, where the very minimum 
height was believed only a few years back 
to be 6’ 10", the trend toward smaller play- 
ers is evident. Although it cannot be de- 
nied that Wilt Chamberlain and Lew Al- 
cindor are over T, neither can it be over- 
looked that Willis Reed, who brought the 
Knicks the title and himself the MVP award, 
is 6’ 9*; that Wes Unseld, who transformed 
the Bullets from also-rans into championship 
contenders, is 6 '7'; and that Dave Ow- 
ens, who is leading the Celtics' resurgence, 
is 6'8>/2’. (It might also be pointed out that 
Bill Russell, the best ever, was never, at 6' 
9>/ 2 \ a really big center.) 

But it is at forward that the de-emphasis 
on mere size is most apparent. Of the 10 for- 
wards who appeared in last year's NBA All- 
Star Game, nine of them — Cunningham, 
DcBusschere, Havlicek, Johnson, Van Ars- 
dalc, Baylor, Walker, Bridges and Cald- 
well — are 6' 5’ or 6' 6'; only Connie Haw- 
kins reaches 6' 8', once projected as the fu- 
ture “minimum" for that position. 

Indeed, it is this new emphasis on quick- 
ness and skill, rather than on uncommon 
size, that has led the fans to identify— as 
they never used to— with NBA players and 
caused the notable upswing in attendance 
in recent years. This identification would 
become even stronger if NBA teams would 
list heights honestly and drop the present 
practice of adding at least an inch to every 
player’s "official" size. 

Thomas N. Longstreth 
Brooklandvillc, Md. 

Sirs: 

Arc you trying to make the 76ers look 
bad? On a cover last winter (March 9) 
7' I' Lew Alcindor was shown driving past 
three Sixers. Now you show 5' 9" Calvin 
Murphy faking out four Philly players! 

Ken Levinsky 

Portland, Me. 

IN REVIEW 

Sirs: 

In my book, Bobby Orr, Muhammad Ali, 
Brooks Robinson and Willie Shoemaker are 
the only contenders left in the running for 
your 1 970 Sportsman of the Year award. Orr 
is the star of hockey. Ali has come back w ith 
a vengeance, Robinson has excelled at base- 
ball and Shoemaker has booted home more 
winners than any other human being. 

On second thought, I am confident that 
the champion pilot of the Sport of Kings 
continued 



It’s easy to 
raise car prices. 
It takes Jeep guts 
to cut them. 


"Now the most popular Jeep Universal 
has a list price that’s even less than last year. 


That’s right. This year the famous 
Universal with the powerful V-6 engine option 
has a total list price less than last year. 

A full $93 less! 

That puts it way below the competition. * 
They’re jacking up prices as much as 6% 
over last year’s. That means 
the Universal now is priced at 
$200 to $300 * less than a 
comparably equipped 
4-wheel drive vehicle such as 
Bronco, Scout, and Blazer. 

This yearwe mean 
business. We mean to sell 
more Universals than ever. 


That’s why we’ve cut the price on the 
Universal’s V-6 engine option. 

And you benefit in every way. You get a 
price that's a steal. And you also get the most 
imitated 4-wheel drive vehicle in the world. 
The runt that keeps winning the biggest off- 
road competitive events. It 
has guts to take you places 
no one has gone before. 

At $93* less than last 

year. 

We've made our move. 
Now is the time to make 
yours. Your Jeep dealer is 
ready for you. 



THE TOUGHEST 
4-LETTER WORD ON WHEELS. 

r i Jeep 

Products from American Motors 


'Manufacturer's suggested 





19TH HOLE continued 



ILLINOIS 

CHICAGO: 

EVANSTON: 

GLENVIEW: 

JOLIET: 

MURPHYSBORO: 

ROCKFORD: 

WHEATON: 

WILMETTE: 


INDIANA 

EVANSVILLE: 
FORT WAYNE: 
INDIANAPOLIS: 


Hobby Models 
Happy Hobbies 
Klipper, Inc. 

Bob Mussers of Joliet 
Grandpa John's In-The-Cornfield 
laBob Travel Shop 
Toys N' Things 
Games Imported 


The Luggage Shop 
Koehlinger's 
William H. Block 
Ed Schocks 


AT THESE 
FINE STORES 


Armstrong's 

Peterson-Harned-Von Maur, Inc. 
Mattingly Music & Hobby 


MICHIGAN 

BIRMINGHAM: Martin Games 

DEARBORN: Muirhead's 

DETROIT: Crowley, Milner & Co. 

Epps Sporting Goods 
Griswold Sporting Goods Co. 
J. L. Hudson 

GROSSE POINTE FARMS: Punch & Judy Toyland 
JACKSON. Jacobson Stores, Inc. 

PORT HURON: Sports Shop 


IOWA 
CEOAR RAPIDS: 
DAVENPORT: 
NEWTON: 


All the fun. excitement, 
and strategic skill ol the real thing. 
YOU'RE in on the action! YOU call the 
plays! YOU make the decisions! 


Here's the scene. 

You're the offensive quarterback and at the 
controls of the console. Look out across 
the "field." Now. choose the play and 
strategy you think will be most effective, 
and hit your activator controls! 

The defensive player quickly sums up the 
situation and attempts to counter your play 
by pushing an activator button programmed 
as the best defense against your suspected 
offensive play. Then. Computamatic Foot- 
ball programming takes over. One of the 
play-result lights flashes on and tells the 
outcome of your play. Gained or lost yard- 
age? Fumbled ball? Incompleted pass? 
Whatever the outcome, the board registers 
the play results. 


MINNESOTA 

MINNEAPOLIS: 


MISSOURI 

KANSAS CITY: 

ST. LOUIS: 


NEBRASKA 

BELLEVUE: 

LINCOLN: 

OMAHA: 


Competition at its finest! 


Dayton's 
Gokey Company 


Macy's Kansas City 
Wolf Brothers 
Stix, Baer & Fuller 


Bee Kay's 
Gerry’s Sport Shop 
Youngtown 
Kiddie Kutrate 
Latsch Brothers 
Lawlor's 
Youngtown 


will emerge as your first Sportsman of the 
Year for the new decade. Yes, it must be Wil- 
lie Shoemaker. 

Finbarr Slattery 

Killarney, Ireland 
Sirs: 

It is not necessary to list all of Bobby 
Orr's accomplishments in his brief National 
Hockey League career. 1 am quite sure that 
anyone with even a passing interest in the 
game knows that Orr has already revolu- 
tionized a sport that is at least three times 
as old as he is. 

BtLL Lowry 

McLean, Va. 

Sirs: 

I’d like to nominate Bob Gibson for 
Sportsman of the Year. I believe he de- 
serves the award over all the others, not nec- 
essarily for his efforts of the past season 
which were outstanding, but because he has 
established himself as a winner over the 
years. I respect him as an athlete, and I re- 
spect him as a man who has overcome great 
obstacles to become a success. This is my 
idea of a sportsman. I hope that it is Si’s 
as well. 

Jim Bowden 

Edinburgh, Scotland 
Sirs: 

My nominations are Jack Twyman and 
the late Maurice Stokes for showing all of 
us that the essence of sportsmanship, and 
indeed all sport, is a human encounter. These 
two men showed that encounter on its fin- 
est level. 

Jan Quinlish 

Wheeling, W. Va. 

Sirs: 

Si's Sportsman of the Year can only be 
one man— the late Vince Lombardi, a great 
coach but an even greater human being. 

Robert Weingarten 

Yakima, Wash. 

Sirs: 

Willis Reed, who led the Knicks to the 


Complete Computamatic Football Game 
With Handsome Console . . . $34.95 

Convert Computamatic Football to other stimulating 
and exciting games. 


OHIO 

CINCINNATI: 

CLEVELAND: 

NORTH OLMSTEAD: 


BASEBALL BASKETBALL GOLF 

HOCKEY SAILING FINANCE 

Interchangeable game board overlays . . . 
S9.95 each. 


WISCONSIN 

KENOSHA: 

MADISON: 


Bankhardt's 
The Halle Bros. Co. 
Enchanted Toy Shop 


Garb's 

Wolff Kubly Hirsig 


cmpuTflWfiTic sssr 
GAMES 

Division of Electronic Data Controls Corp. 

Winston-Salem. N. C. 27103 


championship of the NBA. Although hurt, 
he came out onto the court and inspired 
the Knicks to victory. This feat of courage 
is worthy of recognition. 

Stephen Schmid 

Glenoldcn, Pa. 

Sirs: 

I nominate the sly fox of the Oakland 
Raiders, George Blanda. 

James R. Garton 

Olathe. Kans. 


Address editorial mail to Time & Lies Bldg., 
Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y. 10020. 
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"My perfect martini? 
Anchovy stuffed olive. 

And the perfect martini gin, 
Seagram’s Extra Dry.” 


Seagram's _ B 

Extra Dry 




Distillers Company, New York Gty.90 Proof. Distilled Dry Gn. Distilled from American Grain. 






